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HIS NUMBER CONTAINS ALLY SLOPER’S PROPHETIC CALENDAR FOR 1923. 
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| WILDE WORK IN THE RING. 


1 Good Intention’s Day (Hopeful). 
2 Good Resolutions Broken. 
3 Silvertown Explosion, 1917, 
4 Tootsie’s birthday. Year unknown. ) 
5 Xmas turkey’s giblets served as pie. 
6 First pay-day, 1923. 
7 First Sunday after Epiphany. 
8 Evacuation of Gallipoli. 
9 Rates demanded from Sloper for umpteen years. 
10 Income Tax man insolent. 
11 Rate man rude. 
12 Black Friday summons served. 
13 2nd pay-day. Sunday suit redeemed. 
14 Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
15 Unlucky Monday. §8. suit pawned. 
16 Tootsie’s 2nd birthday. Presents received. 
17 Sloper paid with bogus cheque, 1889. é 
18 Cheque cashed in Shoe Lane, 1889. 
19 Sloper’s credit ruined, 1859, 
20 Mrs. Sloper born, year forgotten. 
21 8rd Sunday after Epiphany. 


22 Edward VII. acc., 1901. / ? 
28 Sloper sold up, 19umpteen. i. 
24 Public present Eminent with cheque, 19umpteen. 
25 Uheque dishonoured, same year, ; 
26 Fall of Kartoum and rise of Sloper, 1883. 
27 Unlucky day. Ex-Kaiser born, 1859, 
28 Septuagesima Sunday. 
29 Judgments given in Courts every old year. 
80 Broker’s men in demand, 1923, 
81 Tootaie’s first engagement.. Date uncertain. 
PREDICTIONS. 
January. 


The early days of this month will be characterised 
by rest and tranquility. Owing to New Year’s Day 
fallimng on a Monday, the somniferons effecta of the 
blessed Christmas Holidays will continue to exert their 
henificient sway, even over rate and tax collectors, land- 
lords, and other enemies of mankind. Towards the 

_middle of the first week, however, the Eminent predicts’ 
they will, unfortunately, commence to arouse from 
their slumbers, and will be resuming their normal 
baneful activities by the commencement of the second 
week. There is little doubt, Sloper fears, that Final 
Notices will be left in the letter-boxes; and, worse still, © 
is'no notice is taken of them the ignoble myrmidons of 
the law will rudely push ominous-looking sheets of blue 
paper into the hands of respectable and impecunious 
citizens. The worst, however, will not happen in 
January, but towards the end of the month a number 
of homes will be plunged into Egyptian darkness 
through the gas being cut off. The month will, how- 
ever, be an extremely fortunate one for pawnbrokers. 
Unemployment in all professions save that of brokers’ 
men will decrease, but as the month draws to a close 
County Court bailiffs will be advertising for assistants, 
even in the columns of “ Ally Sloper.” 


FEBRUARY. 


Sloper first proposed marriage (Unlucky Day). 

Sloper rejected. Fortunate day. 

Typist’s birthday. Unlucky for siaff. 

Sexagesima. ; 

Bailiffs refused admission. 

Avoid Flappers this day. 

Buy them chocolates. Lucky. 

Unlucky, money will he scarce. 

Good for borrowers. 

10 Dangerous for spinsters. i 

11 Quinquagesima, 

12 Lucky day for maids. 

13. Panca) Day. 

14 First Day of Lent. Borrowers unfortunate. 

15 Unfortunate for fathers. 

16 Enter no new business. 

17 Maids Beware of Dark men. 

18 Ist Sunday in Lent. 

19 Unlucky for red-haired girls. 

20 Dangerous day for bachelors. 

21 Mrs. Sloper accepted Ally. 
maids! 

22 Ominous for tailors. 

23 Don’t lend. Disastrous day. 

24 Pay day. Lucky for publicans. 

28 2nd Sunday in Lent. 

26 

Qi 

28 


Conon, One 


Disastrous day for 


Ally bought New Suit? 


Fortunate for pawnbrokers.. Bad for others. 
Ellen Terry born, 1848. I.ucky for theatre goers. 
Princess Mary married, 1922. Very lucky day. 


PREDICTIONS. 
February: 


February will open darkly. Grave disappointment 
will be felt at the unpardonable neglect of Mr. Bonar 
Law in removing the intolerable incubus of taxation of 
spirits and beer and placing it upon water and flappers, 
The Eminent fears that this gross neglect of duty on 
the part of Mr. Bonar Law, will cause Many sincere 
patriots to become Bolshevists. He foresees huge de- 
monstrations of would-be beer drinkers becoming im- 
bued, like the old Berserkers of Norseman fame, with 
rage, assembling on the Embankment and marching 
on the Honse of Commons, with the demand of “ Free 
Beer For The Masses” inscribed on their banners. A 
prodigious number of distraints will be levied during 
the last weeks of the month and a multitude of 
brokers will go away sorrowfully, for they will find 
nothing to take away. Several eminent politicians 


| will make fools of themselves in the House of Com- 


mons. Quite a number of beautiful ladies will tue 
for divorce and numerous flappers will be cited as 
Co-respondents. Towards the end of the month the 
‘Royal and Antient Game of Beaver will show signs 
of declining in popularity and that of Flapper Chink, 


| owing to the proquinity of the windy month wih 


grow in popularity. 
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MARCH. 
1 Davia sv. George’s Day. 
2 Don’t propose marriage this Day. 
8 Lucky for wives. . 
4 38rd Sunday in Lent. 
6 Unfortunate for flappers. 
6 Very lucky day. Aunt Geezer. died. 
7 Don’t lend money this day. 
8 Sloper borrowed £5, 188%. 
9 Sloper’s loan Statute Barred, ’95. 
10 Sloper barred. Year forgotten. 
ll 4th Sunday in Lent. 
12 Russian Revolution, 1917, 
13 Unlucky day for seryants. 
144 Byng shot, 1757. Sloper shot the moon, 1922. 
15 Tzar Abdicated, 1917. Sloper Abdicated, 1915, 
16 Typist’s very fortunate day. 
17 St. Patrick’s Day. 
18 5th Sunday in Lent. 
18 Don’t engage office girls this day. 
20 Charladies beware: Unlucky day. 
21 Sell and back horses. lucky. 
22 Lend money cheerfully. 
28 Borrow everywhere. Holidays coming. 
24 Rent day, Alae. 
25 Palm Sunday. 
26 The Quarter Day of Woe! 
27 Distress and Distraints. 
28 Unfortunate to lend. 
29 Pawnshops shut till Tuesday. 
30 Good Friday. 


31 Easter Saturday. Unlucky. 


PREDICTIONS. 
March, 


Gazing into the dim and distant ‘future, the 
Eminent foresees that the month of March will be 
characterised. by blossoming flowers and blooming noses. 
Many whose nasal organs tury blue and red under the 
nipping influences of the March winds, will have un- 
deserved aspersions cast upon their characters by 
Pussyfoots and other enemies of mankind. A popular 
festival will unite all Irishmen for one day only, during 
which period they will relinquish the national pastime 
of shooting each other and drown the Shamrock in- 
stead. There will be storms at sea and bankruptcies 
on land. Broker’s men will work overtime all during 
this month and alone amongst tradesmen, pawnbrokers 
will flourish. That malific date when all bills fall due 
known as Quarter Day, owing to Palm Sunday falling 
on the 25th, will be postponed for twenty-four hours 
and the Eminent forsees, as in a glass, darkly, an 
extra’ amount of prolonged anxiety- for the impecuni- 
ous, A vast amount of interest will be taken in 
racing owing to the proquinity of the Lincoln’ Handi- 
cap and the Eminent fortells that great crowds wil 
witness the Boat race, which will be rowed by the 
Oxford ‘and Cambridge crews, unless he is mistaken 
in the stars towards the close 6f the windy month, 


APRIL. 


Easter Sunday. All Fools. 
Bank Holiday. More Fools 
Pawnshops open. Lucky Day. 


Landlords call, unlucky. 

Applications for Summons. 

Don’t wash on this day. 

Wages paid. Holiday deducted, 

Low Sunday. 

Unlucky for fires. Insurance’s end. 

High Courts open. Defendants woeful. 

Penny ices first sold, 1819, 

Record catch of whelks, 1898. 

Day before rent day. 

Full wages paid. Wives lucky. 
muchly. 

15 2nd Sunday after Easter. 

16 Pawners’ Monday. 

17 Great Beer famine, 1917. 

18 Four Ale 1s. 6d. a quart, 1917, 

1f Primrose and Red nose day. 

20 Sloper bought new it 1888. 

21 Sloper pawned same, 1888, 

22 3rd Sunday after Easter. 

23 St. George fo> Merrie Fi gland and Ally Sloper, 

24 Sloper summoned by Tailor, 1888. 

25 Judgement given against Ally Slojer, 1888. 

26 Don’t, lend or borrow, unlucky. 

27 Beware of Red Haired girls. 

28 Fortunate day for flappers. 

29 4th Sunday after Haster. 

80 Last Day of Month of Fools. 


RPREREScmrMeaewnn 


Children rejoice 


PREDICTIONS. 
April. 


Sloper the Star Gazer, after flattening his nose for 
many weary nights at the rim of his telescope, pre- 
dicts that many strange portents are written in the 
heavens, as being due to occur during the month of 
showers. Cassiope will be flirting around the Polar 
star, which fortells that we will all go up ‘the pole 
in the early days of this month. This reveals that 
all flappers will become affected by the stellar influence 
and they will in consequence make cemands, entreaties 
and cajoleries to their best boys to buy the:n epring 
costumes, Thursdays ir this month will be extremely 
unfortunate. There will be great demands for short 
loans for three days, very few of which will be granted. 
Quite a number of flowers will bloom and everyone 
will remark upon the greenness of the grass in the 
parks. Many twins will be born during the month 
and quite a number of conples will be tied up for ife. 
Sermons will be preached upon the blooming buds and 
the collectors will press for the blooming rates that 
fell due on the March Quarter day of evil memory. 
Astronomers will discover a new star, which will te 


- Come visible to those blessed with telescopes. 
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MAY. 
1 Sloper plays Jack itt the Green 

2 Also ducks and drakes. 

8 Pa goes to the races. Day of excitement. 

4 Money scurce in Shoe Late. 

& “Uncles” visited. Day of expectation. 

€ Rogation Sundzuy. 

7 The day after Sunday. 

8 Beavers abound. 
9 Pa receives notice to quit Don’t’ go out this day é 
10 Bailiffa sighted in the vicinity of Fleet St. ] 
ll Sloper washes his face. 

12 Price of soap increases. 

12 Sunday after Ascension. 

14 Good day for dustmen. 

16 Don’t drink water on this day. 

16. Try gin. Day of weeping. 

17 Just after the 1éth. 

18 Red tulips and noses abound, 

19 Bad for politicians. 

20 .Whit Sunday. 1S cha 
2. Sloper goes to Hampstead Heath. ; 
22 Everybody broke. it | 
25 So ig Sloper. } 
24 Empire Day. Day of rejoizimsg 
24 Persecution of Pawnbrokers, 1115. 
26 Hatch eggs on this day. 
27 Trinity Sunday. 

25 Good for wives. 

29 Get up early this day, 
30 He arrives. 

31 Sloper cleans his boots. 


2G 


See we ee a 


Landlord expected. 


Sensational day. 


PREDICTIONS. 
: May. 


Three planets are in conjunction in the early da 
of the Month of Flowers, which is an astronomic 
fact which no one can deny. The phenomenon puzzlé 
the Seer as to what it portended, but after nigh! 
spent restlessly peering through nimerous glasses, ? 
is able to prophecy that the conjunction of the thr® 
planets, portend that there will be numerous marriagé 
which will be followed by divorces during the mont 
The first of May will fall on a Tuesday, and on ti 
day articles will appear in the papers advocating 
re-establishment of the old English custom of M#® 
poles and lamenting the disappearance from the stre®, 
of the sweeps who, in the days when the Eminent 
a boy, used to masquerade as Jach in the Gree™ 
May Queens will be seen at Piccadilly Circus and maf 
of them wi'l dance around beavers and policemen. 
wards, the end of this month, there will be gre 
interest taken in the sport of the kings and many ¥ 
bet but few will win. The approach of the hot weat! 
will cause maidens to draw attention to the lat® 
things in chic bathing dresses and young men W, 
cast longing eyes upon straw hats. Summer suits W i 
be seen in the tailors’ windows, but many honest you 
will be compelled to wear their winter garments. 


“ 


JUNE. 


Beware of freckles, 

Sloper dons his panama. j 
Ist Sunday after Trinity. 
King George V. born, 1865. 

Day of good weather aud bad tempers. 

’Knuts buy white flannels. 

Sloper doesn’t. 

Fish and chips slump in eyidence. 

9 Don’t wear overcoats on this day. 

10 2nd Sunday after Trinity. 

11 Rush to Attenboroughs commences. 

lz Ooal merchants fee] gloomy, ' 

18 Pa receives a big cheque. ) ~ 
14 Returned:—R.D. (Gloomy day). 
is Kat bananas. 

16 Get ready for Sunday, 
17 8rd Sunday after Trinity. 

18 Pledge day. (Perhaps). 

14 Sloper rides in the Row. 

20 Day off for office boys. 

21 Don’t buy eiderdown quilts, 

22 Longest Day. (Not for pups). 

23 Long thirst commences. 

24 4th Sunday after Trinity. 

25 Sloper still dry. 

26 Sloper worse. Fas 
27 Acid tablets at a premium, also Scotch and sod#P°Y’s t, 
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28 Expert sunshine, Day of joy. “El 
29 Everybody happy- Neling 
80 Sloper changes his socks, Red Letter Day. “Tp 
Wher, 

PREDICTIONS. Lm, 

June, Ded 4) 


A careful search of the heavens this month, rev® 
that the most important star, will be the Fou 
Racing edition. Vast mumbers regard this as t 
lucky star, while others regard it with spurnery 
are inclined to treat astrological predictions with “% 
tempt. Rich girls will do their best to annoy | 
another by displaying new dresses and hats at + 
and other resorts of Society. Poce girls will be | 
noyed because they will have no new clothes to f 
The papera will record that early strawberries — 
arriving more or less erushed from Hampshire, avd, 
leading journal will command all and sundry.) 
“Swat that Fly.” Fried fish ia apt to be 
during the sultry nights that are likely to. pre 
when it’s not raining during this month, and i8 
all seasonable. ‘ortanately, however, fresh her! 
are fresh, if they are cooked as soon as they 
caught, a phenomenon that applies also to eggs, 
they are new laid! Bathing will be in full ‘ 
and the usual denunciations of “damp frights ¥ 
flappers will occupy the attention of preachers ~ 
publicists. 
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THE STORY OF 


WILLIAM CANNICOTT 
page 14. 
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a; “ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
‘ Forwarded to any part of the World, post free: 3 months, 
‘ 38-3 6 months, 6s.; i2 months (including all Special 
; Pe iubers), 12s. Jn stamps or P.O.0.’s to THE PRO- 
W RIETORs, “Tue Sioperigs,” Boswett House, é 
g CLT Cover, First STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
¢ : ‘ 
é te Show Cards and Contents Bills wiil be sent post fe} 
5. Newsagents on application. Reading Cases, free of $ 
are, to Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 4 
enemy’ 
* Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
returned, must enclose @ s/ammped envelope large enough 
40 Contain ihe contributions submitted. Under no 
Other conditions will attention be given to Work sent 
™ ©0 Approval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 
Jo(— 
NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 
ONCE Christmastide is Over, things 
Are very quiet at home; 
A sadness seems to hover ; 
dad Over all—a kind -of gloom; 
mic We children git as still as mice, 
nz\e Altheugh we'd love to play— 
igh For we know the resolutions 
rs Dad will make on New Year’s Day. 
ast He usually has a smoke 
oD gat Each evening after tea, 
. it nd Sometimes he’]l pretend to choke, 
Ma Which mikes ub laugh to see! 
tree But for a week, at least, he'll put 
L Wa His pipe and pouch away— 
reel ne of the resolutions Dad 
ma Will make on New Year’s Day! 
: 
gr, Each €vening, too, he has a drink 
4 i Before he goes to bed— 


até © yellow stuff ealled Scotch, I think, 
That gets into your head; 
Ut for @ night or two, at least, 
eioee° Scotch for me,” he’ll say— 
er resolution Dad 
Will make on Néw Year’s Day. 


. B 


Each ™mcrning, as a rule, poor Dad 
But or breakfast has no time 
dashes from the house like mad, 
The station hill to climb: 
ut for a week he will sit down, 
To Auntie’s great dismay— 
Another resolution Dad 
Will make on New Year’s Day! 


But very soon a time will eome 
When things are as they were, 
nd home will be again like home 
And Dad seem free from care; 
He'll drink his Scotch, and at his pipe 
Y Once more he'll puff away— 
d And break the resolutions he 
Had made on New Year’s Day! M. 


Jol 
CHANCES BARRED. 


Mlering Persuasive cheap-jack ended his harangue by 
te Whe bright new shilling for sale. 
ikeness - bids, gentlemen,” he cried, “for this perfect 
ast of King George in solid silver?” 
s0d#Poy’s eg thick came the bids, till at last a small 
“ Hever VOice made itself heard. 
Nelined Pence for it,’ he cried, and no one seemed 
“Tp to go any higher. 
Where 720 my little man,” said the cheap-jack. 
your elevenpence?” 
rag it out of the bob an’ give me the change,” 
© youngster. 


" “Say, I thave dreamed twice lately that I have 


Seep ot work. £ & bapecns again I shall og a 
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GIRLS ALLY HOPES TO MEET. 


FREDA FARADAY. 


Principal Girl in the Collodeum Panto. 
i) of 
THE DISTRUSTFUL PASSENGER. 

SOMETIMES it is a man, but more often a woman. 

Judging by her actions, one might at first conclude 
that she is both blind and deaf. Then it gradually 
becomes apparent that she is merely distrustful—dis- 
trustful of porter, guards, train indicators, time-tables, 
her fellow-passengers, and—herself. 

She begins her performance wheu she arrives on the 
platform, over-loaded with luggage. 

In two minutes she has become a nightmare to the 
station staff. 

“Se this the right platform for Tunbridge Wells?” 
she demands of a passing porter. 

“Yes’m,” the porter will reply. 

“Are you sure?” she will say severely. 

“This side Tunbridge Wells. Second train in.” 

a But I was told it was platform No. 2,” she says, 
eyeing the porter suspiciously. 

“This is No, 2,” replies the porter, preserving a 
wonderful calm and pointing at the figure overhead. 

She throws a nervous glance at the number indi- 
cated, but does not seem in the least convinced. 

“The next train, I think you said?” 

“Second trair in, I told you,” returns the porter a 
trifle impatiently. 

“Please don’t be impertinent. It is your duty, I 
think, to give passengers information,” she rebukes 
coldly, 

‘Well, I told you, didn’t I?” asks the porter, now a 
trifle surly. ; 

“And please label my trunk for Tunbridge Wells. 
Tunbridge Wells, please—.ot Tonbridge. 1 will have 
these five in the carriage with me. A compartment 
for ladies only. You quite understand, I hape?” 

“Yes’m. Tunbridge Wells—ladies only.” And the 
porter wheels the truck away. ' 

Staggering under the bnrden of five assorted pack- 
ages, she appeals to every passer-by in uniform, includ- 
ing hotel porters, a naval petty officer, a R.8.P.C.A. in- 
spector, a Salvation Army Captain, and a refreshment- 
room attendant. ; 

“Té this the Tunbridge Wella train? Where is that 
stupid porter of mite? I’m sure this is not the right 
platform, Whatever has he done with my trunk?” 

At last her train draws in at the platform. The 
porter who has been lurking round some adjacent- 
corner out of harm’s way, appears and gathers up the 
five packages. : 

She fintters along behind him to a ladies’ compart- 
ment, allows him to arrange her parcels on the rack, 
takes the seat, and after much fumbling, presents him 
with—a penny. ’ 

He does not evince overwhelming gratitude, but 
moves gloomily away. 
The train starts. 
the far corner. 
“This is right for Tunbridge Wells, I hope?” 

“Quite right.” 

“Thanks so much. I wae not at all sure. These 
porters are so stupid, you know. My sister is meeting 
me, and it would be dreadfal if,” ete., ete 

And the distrustful passenger, rambling into per- 
sonal details, for a time finds peace. 


She addresses the passenger in 


PRICE | 


| LORD BIRKENHEAD 
2d | AND THE WAITER. 
page 4. 


SLOPER 3 
SONGLETS 


TOOTSiE IS INDIGNANT. 


The amiable antics of my antiquated sire 
Are becoming truly more than I can bear. 


They’re enough to make’ a tortoise or a porcupine. 


perspire, 
Or a curate or a cardinal to swear. 
He is always doing something that’s 
outre, 
And he does it with such violence and zest 
That Ma has come to call it the poor Ancient’s funny 
way, 
But his last offence is worse than all the rest. 


outrageously 


You must know that since the Twins began to toddle 
round about, : 
Poor. Ma has had to get for them a nurse, 
A pert and vulgar creature with a turned-np little 
snout, 
And a mouth that snaps as Auntie snaps her purse. 
Since she arrived you'd ne’er believe how Pa’s been 
going on, 
He catches her in corners in the dark, 
And when he thinks that everybody else from home has 
gone 
They regularly go in for a lark. 


My infatuated parent then turns on the. gramophone, 
And they have a funny fox-trot round the room, 
It is perfectly disgraceful that they should be there 
alone, 
While the Twins are left neglected in the gloom. 
When I spoke to Ma abont it, She said, “ Never mind, 
my dear, 
I can trust your father anywhere, I’m sure, 
He is such’a perfect gentleman, although it may look 
queer, 
And the girl is only foolish, young, and poor.” 


“You'll be sorry for it some day,” I remarked, and 
shook my head. e 
“Pa’s as giddy as a kipper that’s uncooked, 


And that artful minx, Maria, who’s so vulgar and ill- 


bred, 
She will bleed him for half-crowns until he’s — 
rooked.”’ 
But poor Ma would never listen, so at last the crash 
has come, 


I can scarcely tell you how, because I’m shocked. 
I was fairly flabbergasted and with horror stricken 
dumb, 
While poor Ma—I never saw the dear so knocked. 


Pa had asked the Dook to lend him for the day his 
motoi-car, ' 
And the Dook, so very kindly, sent it round. 
Then in a little alley that was not so very far, 

Pa picked up the girl, who jumped in with a bound. 
But Alexandry saw them, and with Snatcher at his 
heels, 

Leapt on soméone’s motor-byke that stood quite 
nigh, 
And he quickly overtook them, while the girl let out 
such squeals 
That a crowd came running round them at the cry. 


"Twas in vain that Pa protested, ’twas in yain he kicked 
and swore, 
Ma has got him in his room and turned the key. 
Now I don’t believe he’ll venture on such anties any 
more, ! : 
And the git—well, Snatcher had his teeth, you see. 
‘Twas a sad disgrace to everyone, especially to Pa, 
But Alexandry’s now a hero bold, 
While the Dook will never more lend Pa his motor-car, 
And Snatcher shall a collar have of gold. 
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INDIGNITY. 


RN 


“ What you, a famous animal painter, want to paint my portrait’! 
What do you take me for, Pip or Squeak 7?” 


)o¢ 
_ ENTIRELY IMPERSONAL, 


A pretty girl at an evening party was bantering 
a genial bachelor on his reasons for remaining single. 

“No-oo, I never was exactly disappointed in love,” 
he said. “I was what you might call discouraged. 
You see, when I was very, young I became very much 
enamored of a young jady cf my acquaintance. I was 
mortally afraid to tell her of my feeling, but at length 
I screwed up my courage to the proposing point. I 
said, ‘Let’s get married.’ And she said, ‘Why who'd 
have us?” 


Jo( ; 
THE TRUTHFUL PASTOR. 


The village church had developed the usual “organ” 
debt. The pastor had arrived at the stage when 
constant appeals for funds were necessary. 

In his announcements one Sunday morning he re- 


_ gretted that cash was not coming in fast enough—but 


he was no pessimist. 

“We have tried,” he said, “to raise the necessary 
money in the usual manner. We have tried honestly. 
Now we are going to see what a bazaar can do.” 


eran) (eerie 
TACTFUL. 


A pious gamekeeper watched a bishop knock out 
the tail feathers of a magnificent pheasant. 

“Did I miss him?” inquired the bishop. 

“Oh, no, you only reminded him of his latter end, 
your ’oliness.” 


)o( 


They say the pantomime is dead, 
That clowns are to the kids a pain, 
And yet there rings in my old head 
The cry of “ Here we are again,” 


diag ce ALLY SLOPER 
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THE HEAD} WAITER 


AND LORD BIRKENHEAD. .0i 


GOOD-MORNING, sir... Luncheon? Yessir. What 
would you like—chop, steak, sole, mixed grill, filleted 
plaice and chips, liver and bacon, boiled beef and 
carrots, stewed ...? Ah! very good, sir. Boiled beef 
and carrots—that’s the stuff to keep you warm; you 
can go out in any old storm. Ahem! Excuse me, sir. 
A little lapse on my part, as the gent said when he sat, 
on the girl’s knee in the tram-car. I shall not keep 
you a minute. - Will you sit here, sir?... 

* * ” * * 

THERE you are, sir. Household bread? Certainly, 
sir... Excuse me, sir, but are you in the law?... 
Ah, I thought so. There’s no mistaking the lawyer, 
sir. Wehas so many of them here. Astonishing what 
some of them eat, sir—especially the leaders of the 
Bar, I suppose big fees create big appetites; and 
when I see some of ’em putting away their pinta o’ 
bitter I sometimes think there must be something in 
the old saying about law being dry. It must be 
simply parched at times, judging by what I’ve noticed 
now and then. Half of bitter? Very good, sir... 

* * * * * 

I'VE seen your face before, sir, but I can’t recall 
your name. It’s one of them uncommon ones, so far 
as I can recollect ... Did you say Smith, sir? Smith?— 
I seem to have heard that name before. How do you 
spell it, sir—with a “hi” or a “y’?...Oh, a “hi.” 
And has ita “he” at the end of it?...No, sir? 
Then it is just plain Smith. Well, there’s no account- 
ing for the names some people choose, sir. But there 
was only one Smith as made any particular splash 
at the Bar, according to my recollection, sir, an’ that 
was “F. E.,” now Lord Birkenhead... Oh, that’s 
exactly who you are, is it, sir?—my lord, I should say . . 

* * * ” * 


I EXPECT you miss the Woolsack, my lord? The 


' Lord Chancellorship doesn’t come oné’s way every day, 


does it? And ten thousand a year is a useful screw, 
sir, and worth hanging on to. Pity you backed the 
wrong horse when the, Coalition broke up. But there 
you are—we can’t always expect to find the winner. 
So long as we take our set-backs in a sporting spirit, it 
don’t matter much in the long run. It’s when we lose 
our temper about it, and blame other people for our 
own mistakes—that’s what shows us up and makes 
matters worse. And that’s what rather surprised me 
about you, me lord. You took it badly. 1 grant you, 
ten thousand a year is a hitem; but there’s a good deal 
of consolation in five thousand—which, I believe, is youz 
pension as an ex-Lord Chancellor... 
* a * * * 

NO doubt you felt sorry for yourself, me lord; but 
I don’t think many people had much sympathy for 
you. You showed yourself a bit pettish and spiteful. 
That remark of yours about second-class brains didn’t 
do you much good. You may have first-class brains 
yourself, and know it; but it isn’t up to you to shout 
about it. Your trumpeter may be dead, but that don’t 
justify you blaring on a blooming bassoon, Excuse 
me, me Jud, but I feels a bit ‘ot on the subject. I 
don’t see how the brains of your Party are any better 
than those of the Government what Bonar Law got to- 
gether. What about that Greek telegram what was 
circulated amongst you and never read, or was read 
and forgotten, whatever it was your first-class brains 
done with it?... 

* * * * * 

WELL, I suppose you are in a rather awkward posi- 
tion now, me lord? I suppose it wouldn’t be considered 
etiquette for you to return to the Bar? I don’t think 
I ’ave ever heard of an ex-Lord Chancellor doing so. 
He’s supposed to be satisfied with his five thousand a 
year and a seat in the Lords, I suppose, where he can 
make himself useful sometimes acting as a Lord of 
Appeal. It amounts to this, I suppose,, sir—that until 
things is patched up between you and the Conservative 
Party now in power, you've got to play a waiting game. 
At the same time, there’s no knowing what the future 
may have in store for you... 

* * * o * 

COFFEE? Certainly, sir... I tell you what it waa, 
me lord—your rise was a bit too rapid. The same with 
your pal, Winston Churchill. Neither of you have had 
that sort of fight in your early days what developes 
steadiness of purpose and cool political judgment. 
Neither of you are what you may call solid 
and reliable. I’m speaking about politica now. You 
may be a great lawyer. I ain’t in a position to judge. 
But I have heard that youn weren’t thought anything 
very great at the Bar until poor old Bottomley had 
given you one or two of his winning cases to fight for 
him. It does seem funny, doesn’t it, me lord, that a 
Chancellor of England should have owed his rise, from 
comparative obscurity to the Woolsack, to @ very great. 
extent to. poor d]d Horatio, who is now losing weight 
in prison? There’s the irony of fate. One reaches the 
height of the legal profession—the other plunges down 
to the depths of prison life... 

* - * * * * 

THE bill? Very good, me lord ...TI hope I haven’t 
gone too far in my little sermon, sir; but being old 
enough to be your father; and having had some experi- 
ence—although only a waiter—I’ve ventured to speak 
what was in me mind... That’s very kind of you, 
sir—very kind indeed. I hope you'll live long enough 
to profit by the mistakes you’ve made,, and prove that 
your brains are not only first class, but A 1 at Lioyd’s. 
....Good-day, me lord, I’m very much obliged, I’m 
Bure... 
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** Poor Brown suffers terribly from nerves.” 
“I never knew he had any.” | 
“He hasn't. They're his wife's.’ 
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THE REGULAR CUSTOMER, 

Johnson had just taken over a tobacconist’s > 
in a small town. 

On his first evening a poorly dressed man, # 
sixty years of age, walked to the cigar-lighter, . 
lit his pipe (which was not sweet). Then, pu 
busily, he stalked ont again, without making a 8” 
purchase or speaking one word. 

Johnson was nettled at the stranger’s coolness, 
thought, perhaps he was a crony of the old propr) 
who did not know of the change. But when it?s 
happened every night for a week; he determine 
remonstrate. 

On the sixth occasion he eprang nimbly bet 


(mi 

the old man and the door, and demanded: - d 

sir, who are you?” 3 
The stranger raised his eyebrows. * 


“Why don’t you know who I am?” he ask@ 
apparent surprise. be 

“No, I do not!” retorted the tobacconist. 

“Thought you would by this time,” returned : 


old chap affably. “I’m the man wot comes in @ a 
evening to light me pipe!” o; 
t 

Jo bh 


BANKING HIS BEAVER [=~ 
nf 
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——<————_ 


This cheerful old idiot told his wife he had saved twoP™% 
day for ten years by growing a beard, and that he was now 
to shave off his savings and put them in the hank, 
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Thi SYNOPSIS. 

_ y2erial, in relating the history of Clawed Wangle and his family— 
Dee angle; their daughter Flow; Slam, the eldest son; and the 
bh T chilldren—together with their friends, enemies and relations, 
oman and animal; depicts what it is reasonable io suppose was 
3 Tet existence of our tree—and cave-dwelling ancestors in pre- 
iden, times. The family have recently removed from their former 

©€—the branches of a hugh tree—to a commodions cave; and 

h Biss? begun to manifest calf-love for a maid named Blenda, and 
| | ne |. ° Often the case in modern times, is finding that the course of 

/ if 


ve does not always run smooth. 
Uae ij It CHAPTER V. 
| ; | a, “25 not until after Mrs. Spotty-Spotty had gone 
Mt a’ that Mrs. Uppa-Tree discovered the theft of the 
i! | He eens. Thera she recollected that she had seen Slam 
HEY ! ~ tele lowering about. It occured ta her to send 
, CAN omy Posee, then remembering that there were no 
y hq ,,.28 yet, she hunched herself on the attic floor 
= howled until all the giant Saurians in the swamp 
eg, too, out of pure sympathy—or extreme annoy- 
ID his was effectual—it brought George Uppa-Tree 
f' vin Ma hurry. He imagined that his wife was 
Yh S & musical party. On his arrival, Mrs. Uppa- 
tabbed out the news of the burglary and entreated 


ee 
™ : 
4 “mee the Wangle family off the earth. 
[iow €y’re a low, thieving lot,” she said, “and after 
he 
ry 


m Was here last time I missed some Pteros. Wipe 


ten dearest.” 
t Avec minutes later, Gorge, accompanied by his 
the Stick, arrived at Cave View, Clawed seated at 
Wop tW8Y greeted his old friend with a pleasant 
«,, “her Gorge.” 
Du. °u come out here,” said Gorge, “or I'll fetch 


m nerves.” he why What’s wrong?’ Clawed asked, surprised at 

a yates of the tone. 

Dur gd Gorge informéd him promptly, “ you and 

era) rh have broken into my larder and abstracted 

Ment: ne: of bananas, and other things too numerous 

a ion. 

_ My dear Gorge—”’ 

n't Gorge me. To you I’m Sir Gorge, or me 

Come out and let me jump on you.” 

rly dressed man, a’Pur Sea =au, I assure you I've not touched 

5 she digas Ughted Ada It’s a fruit I despise. Like my grand- 
m, I prefer apples. Now I come to think of 


USTOMER. 


‘er a tobaceconist’s ®°'d, 


; uw : 
Ryser Teer pt. Dy 1d see Slam with some bananas. Here, you Slam, 
4 $ ae; “eee any of my friend Mr, Uppa-Tree’s 


stranger's coolnes#, = hever,” declared Slam. 


ny of the old propt! °u’re a liar—my wife saw you,” yelled Uppa-Tree 


pee. But when io ned to fury, “‘Someone’s got to suffer for this.” 
week; he determine hi me had the bananas, Dad, you ate the lot,’ 


‘ Slam, “They were the ones—” 

prin gait g bertid t be untruthful Slam, whatever you are,” 

nd demanded: “ lawed, severely; “always speak the truth. Now, 

Me must sufler for the theft—and I quite 
: ; -! ould 

o I am” he askee enmit Pas Sead Lit that some one shou 

; Urry up there,” oried Gorge, ‘‘I don’t care who 

che OCT 88a on—you'l do for the start, young Slam.” 

his time,” returned. “e's coming,” cried Clawed, leading his boy for- 

1an wot comes in @ an Y the ear—‘No one shall say that Clawed 
Pop © ever interfered with the course of justice.” He 

&h Slam down the cliff, when the other inmates 

b °me immediately set up a series of howls, led 

y Flow, 


8Cme 0° 


abrows. Tee with 


bly 
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Brought Gorge home 
ind hutty : 


; : a [ re 
| vay V BY don’t you go?” Flow cried bitterly to hex 
de “What chance has that boy got against the 
7 hd 


sgetss 4 
tig dear, I would go, but. long ago I made a vow 
fight with a man not of my own size.” 


2 he had saved twoPr o 
, and that he was no 
in the bank, 
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ALLY. SLOPE'R’S HALF-HOLI 
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“He's bigger than you are—you’re a coward,” 
screamed Mrs. Wangle, ‘‘and you’re sending the boy 
to his death.” 

She rushed outside the cave and hailed Gorge. 

“You coward,” she cried, ‘‘you don’t fight fair. 
You’re seven foot five and he’s five foot seven.” 

“More fool -he,”’ retorted the giant ironically. 
“Come on you criminal.” 

“Slam love, try long bowls, don’t attempt any in 
fighting,” advised Mrs. Wangle; ‘“‘ you can’t help shitting 
him. Remember all I’ve taught you, and keep that 
left upper cut to the last. Begin.” 


Another shot on the 
point of the nose 


By this time Slam had slid to the ground, picking - 


up an armful of useful ammunition as he did so. 
Gorge rushed at him with uplifted Club. Slam sent 
a shot in that caught the giant on the nose, and 
dodging round stood at ease at ten yards interval. 


The first round was over, and Gorge Uppa-Tree was, 


snorting painfully. , / 

“T’ll use you for bait to-night,” roared Gorge, “I'll 
teach you to insult your betters. Don’t you dare to 
move.” 

He rushed forward again and the massive club 
rose and fell—just where Slam had been standing a 
moment before. A stinging shot on the right ear 
interrupted Gorge as he examined the ground under his 
club to see how far down he had buried Slam. 

‘Bravo, my boy.” cried Clawed, beginning to take 
an interest in the first duel on record, “ that’s just the 
way I should have served the brute myself.” 

“You wait—your turn will come,” growled Gorge 
showing his teeth. 

‘“You come here and I'll put you through it,” said 
Clawed, making the sign of defiance. Gorge was almost 
beside himself with rage. He made a bound toward 
the cliff, and a sharp flint flung from the rear sliced 
the top of one of his ears, He turned, only to fina 


Slam preparing to throw again. 


“Stop that,” he yelled, “Stone throwing’s danger- 
ous. You might put my eye out. Come here and I'll 
; 


kill you.” 
“@o on Slam—long range only. 


In and out again 


; + , pepe 
> an Bj pict ee 
3 ; a he Pi 


as I taught you,” screamed Mrs. Wangle, encouragingly, 

The third, fourth, and fifth rounds were but repeti- 
tions of the first painful episode. Gorge would rush 
forward and strike a mighty blow at Slam. Slam 
would skip on one side, launch a nubbly one at the 
giant and keep away. Science was accomplishing its 
first triumph over brute force. 

Gorge stopped. 
plained, ‘‘ Where is your twenty-four foot ring. 
here, laddie, and we’ll mark it out together.” 

Slam laughed and did not respond to the invitation. 

Another shot on the point of the nose made Gorge 
cough. His nose, although there wasn’t much of it, 
was tender. ‘ Stop that,’ he roared, “I’ve been too 
easy with you, kneel and ask my pardon.” rs 


Come 


“Not I! This is a free country,” shouted Slam, 
greatly excited by now, “and if I throw stones and 
you get in the way it’s your look out. Step lively 


now.’’ 

“That's done it,’ Gorge declared with a bellow, 
“now I’m going to begin in earnest.” 

He looked at the slim figure dancing about fifteen 


yards in front and he realised that: the stone, well- 
handled, is mightier than the club. He picked up a 
rock weighing a hundred weight cr so and launched 
it at Slam. ; 

It was quickly and deftly done, for Gorge was an 
expert hunter and many were the cave bears he had 
shot down in this way. Slam ducked in time and the 
rock whizzed over his head—a very near squeak in- 
deed. 

“Now left and right, Slam, quick before he re- 
covers,” shricked Mrs. Wangle. ; 

Then a wonderful thing happened to Gorge. Slam 
threw a left and a right. The left got lost in Gorge’s 
beard, the other he dodged, yet immediately a sharp- 
pointed flint tooki a bit out between his shoulder. 
Again he dodged a missile and again a flint tickled 
his spine painfully. , 

Gorge howled more in fear than in pain. Never 
had he known such a happening before. Now it oc- 
cured to him that Slam must have given a devilish 
boomerang-property to his stones. Yelling that it was 
“black magic,” he fled, pursued by more stones, from 


the side and the rear, never realising that it was Flow, © 


the fond mother, whose attack on his rear guard had 
sent him all to pieces. 

“Magic! Magic!” Gorge roared as he bolted. 
“Bear Witness that Wangle boy is the devil! I can 
smash any man, but I’m not going to fight devils.” 

Clawed descended the cliff swiftly. 

“You soon did him up, Slam,” he said, “now we'll 
keep him on the move and raid his larder. Come on 
Flow, you can keep volleying to distract his attention, 
You're not half bad with the rocks.” 

Gorge had only just time to climb right home and 
explain how he had killed Slam three times and each 
time he had turned into a new devil, that no club or 


stone could touch—when the Wangle family arrived 


with great eclat. 


“Magic! Black Magic! Oh! devil—good’ devil, spare — 


me and take me wife,” bleated Gorge, trying to find 
shelter behind the tree trunk, “I am the bravest man. 
in the world, but I can’t fight magic. Take the woman, 
good devil, and welcome. But for her I should never 
have angered you.” } , 

“T have vanquished the biggest giant in the world,” 
sang Clawed, “I have licked him and kicked him, 
I have wiped my feet on his backbone, and slugged 
him in the ear where it is curled! Verily I am the 
bravest warrior of all. Be he great or small, ehort 
or tall, verily I am the wonder of prehistoric times 
and the world shall ring with tidings of his fall, yea 
eyen until the year 1923!” r 


Then Flow, loving mother and wife, ae Home: \ 


Maker, looked down from Cave View. J 
“On est servi,” she said (perhaps), and instantly 
the war dance ceased and the victorious warrior 


climbed up the cliff ready to devour the spoils of MVAT s) tf 
Our ancestor was a happy. happy man that wieht; 


and no! one admired him more than he admired him- 


self, ; } 
(To be continued.) 


“This isn’t fair fighting,’ he com- 
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H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. 
A. THE AMERICAN WHOSE STORE IS. A HOUSE- 
. HOLD WORD, AND WHO LIVES IN A - 
a . b 
iF MARQUESS’S MANSION. 
he His Mestage to “Sloper” and the World. 
ral 
e Sie THERE ig no more popular man in London to-day 
ws than H. Gordon Seliridge. ket when he came to this. 
os country thirteen years ago to establish the Oxfora 
<i Street Store, which so rapidly became worid-famous, 
‘there were many who looked askance at the mau and 
thr: _, his methods and predicted failure to the enterprising 
Rad American and his business, 
ye To-day, thanks largely to his genial personality 
he 5 and the up-to-date methods of advertising he intro- 
: duced, Seitridges employ 4,UU0 peopie directly and 
ts umpteen thousand people indirectly. 
as its founder is one of the leaders of American society 
| in London, his eldest daughter, Kiosalie, is married to 
== a Prince, and last year his daughter Violet became the 


os, wife of the Vicomte de Sibour; while Papa Selfridge 
a ~ resides in one of Monuon's most renowned mansions, 
Lansdowne House, 
3 lel, as Albert Chevalier sings, ‘‘There’s no stuck-up 
ne ne or beastly aflecta, on” about H. Gordon Seliridgé 
cee. | He atiends bis business regulariy, wi!) see anyone, 
; and is an authority on all pertaining to buying and 
veiling, a8 well as advertising and motoring. 
, sir. Selfridge beiieyes in big business, - Before he 
came to London he was the Directoy of the World’s 
Biggest Shop, Murshall, Vield, and Co., of Chicago. 
There is little doubt that Seltridge’s, of Oxford 


ipl Ns 
Te a; 


. 4 


a 

FE s Street, will rival the Chicago establishment both in 
ia) size and turnover. an 

=} Selfridge, like Yorrick, is a fellow of infinite wit. 
eo! ile relates that on one occasion he was leaving the 


1 dining-room in his establishment wher he was con- 
ee fronted by an irate military gentiemap, who voci- 
; ' ferated, “ Take off that hat, sir! Confound you, take 
off that hat!” } 
aa “The band is not playing ‘God Save the King,’ * 
“ responded Mr, Selfridge, hoping that the soft answer 
/ —s Would turn away wrath, 
Bea “No, confound you!” was the military gentleman's 
reply. ‘“ But the hat is mine, sir! The ha}is mine!” 
: f Mr. Selfridge had mistakenly put on the gentleman's 
2 --» hat, believing it to be his own. ‘ 
ps Mr. Selfridge is a» omniyorous reader and an 
authority on Egyptolovy as well as business. 
Rese “In many respects he reminds the writer of the 
_ late Sir, George Newnes on account of his unique know- 
° Sane ledge of the English middle-classes and his power of 
ingratiating himself and his business with the family. 
the bright, chatty anecdotal articles by GCallisthenes, 
oom which are such a popular feature of the evening 
 papers—the value of which as advertising mediums that 
| | appeal to the family, because father brings them home 
| after reading them in the train—are as successful and 
_—s epoch-making in the literature of advertising as “ Tit- 
| - Bits,” was in weekly popular journalism, ‘ 
Meise <: } Despite. the immense work his businéss entails, Mr. 
Selfridge takes a keen interest in the affairs of this 
b country and of the world! 
4 5 


it 
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_ Keeently he sent the following message to the world, 
_ which reveals. the man’s true nature :— 
Here’s wishing to everyone in this troubled world— 
_ Greater judgment—less thoughtlessness. 
4 Greater calmness—less hysteria. 
Greater goodfellowship—less sellishness, 
_ Greater breadth of view—less narrowness. 
Greater friendliness—leses enmity. 
Greater patriotism—less disloyalty. 
Greater mirth and good cheer—less gloom. 
Greater determination to cut our way through 
this, masa of unhappy and tangled debris left 
in the wake of the great. war—less giving up 
and surrendering to difficulties 
Greater “I will”—lebs “I can’t.” 
ot, H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. 
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GHOSTS SEEN BY SLOPER 
The Christmas Vision of “The Ancient Amalgamated 

Trades Union of Ghosts, Ghostesses, Spooks, Kuil- 
joys, Pussyfoots, and Scarecrows.” 


“It might have been an hallucination,” said the 
Eminent Litterateur, as te pitied meditatively at bis 
pipe, “ but a few Christiwas Hyves ago I saw, not only 
one, but a whole troupe of ghosts and goblins! 

“I was seated in tits very armchair, witn a. glass 
in My bund ana a beriie ON the tabie. 
young peopie were siliging and playing of bhe piano 
tne mrourhtul strains oi {the Mistletoe bough,’ when 
all Of a Budden 1 TOUNU Myseix in COmpiete Garkness! 

“*Vney’ve come and cut the gas oll,’ was my irst 
thought, but then the comioriing recduection tnat 1t 
was Uhbristmas tive, and at Yuletide both gas myrimi- 
dolls ahd willis cease to troubie, fashed across my 
mind, * 

“4 jumped up and shivered, with the intention of 
striking a match, when the pitch darkness gave piace 
to a cold biue ligont which revealed a congregation ot 
the most horrilie spectres eyes have ever gazed upon, 

“A headless woman in white came and danced 
around me iirst ot ali, whilst multitudes of fearsome 
shapes givbered and scowled at me in the most terrify: 
lng wmuuner, several of them, uithough they wore tne 
clothes of men, had feet like cats. They were ,the 
dreaded Pussytoots! 

“A skeleton form, with red-glowing eyes and chains 
hanging on its bony frame, rattled his bones and 
chankled his irons at me, ‘ Behold! the President ‘of the 
Ancient Amalgamated Trades Union of Ghosts, Goblins, 
Scarecrows, White Ladies, Bleeding Kinglets, ana 
Pussyioots, ‘The lady who lost her ead three hundred 
years ago is our typist!’ 


Upstairs, vie 


"8 “The phantom rattled his chéinas and boies in an 


awesome fashion agaiu and his headless typist made 
a dreadful gurgling sound, tor having no mouth, she 
naturally could not speak. 

“When a phantom nun, with a great carving knife 
sticking in her breast, screamed out, ‘It’s a shame 
for that hussie to have the typist’s job. The Presi- 
dent only employs her because, having no head, she 
has no mouth, and therefore she can’t tellus about the 
carryinugs on in the Headquarters. Ill bring the 
matter up at the next annual meeting and have the 
scandal thrashed out!’ 

“Ignoring the nun’s remarks, the dreadful figure 
of the President, rattling his bones and clashing his 


chains, gazed at me with glowing eyes and said, ‘Sloper, P 


beware! You are our enemy. How dare you bring 
mirth and good fellowship te the land, when we ghosts 
and ghostessesy spooks, goblins, Pussyfoots, and other 
kill-joys are Canit upon creating misery? Answer, 
mortal!’ ; 

“I struggled, but speech was denied me! My 
tongue clave to the roof of my mouth. I reached for 
the bottle, but the President, with a horrible grin, 


Snatched it from my trembling hand and poured its 


‘Not taking anything Miss Pepper? Do let me press you to a jely!” 


contents into his mouth. 

“Having no throat, the liquor ran all down his 
skeleton form and immediately took fire as it touched 
him! ; Gi: { 

“* Aha, that’s the stuff to give ’em,’ said an elderly 
spook with a grey beaver and a ragged nightshirt. 
‘We've frightened at least three hundred people out of 
their wits with it these last few centuries,’ 

‘““And the villainous old spook went off into a pro- 
longed fit of fiendish cachinations. 


“*Ha, ha, old bean!’ he said. ‘It’s toppine- 


SLOPER’S — C 


AWARD OF MERIT 


has this day been conferred on 


“Sure, dad,’ exclaimed the Giddy Gossoous 
“ay we troid iver so to foind a betthor liaso 
ossifer betune oursels an the Shinners than Tiny 
Tim, divole a wan cud we ha found. Sure, he 
the la-ad!’’ 


And, for once, the Proud Parent approved. 


é 
§ 
TIM HEALY, K.C. 
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Hullo! make way there. ‘he music hath aroused | 
bride!’ q 

“As he spoke a skeleton form, clad in a bri¥ 
dress, with a wreath of orange blossom surmount? 
her fleshless skull, broke through the gibbering spec 
and cast herself at my feet. As she did so I cae 
hear Evelina upstairs faintly playing ‘The Mistl¢ 
Bough.’ 


‘ a ~ ye 

“*Tt’s all wrong,’ the phantom screamed in a ¥ ’ Gwen, 

like the expiring skirk of a bagpipe. ‘Sloper, you @ De Qe 
° 


avenge me!’ , 
“Qlammy drops of sweat poured from my DF) Yoy, 
while the skeleton bride continued, ‘Insist o2 but You 
coroner’s inquest! Lovell, my newly-wedded husbé thing is 
married me for my money. When I bid in that cBY Mog of 
and fell asleep I was a bonny bride. When I aw * tempo 
ened I was nothing but rags and bones—just as ; 
see me now—and my husband was “‘carrying on” W 85. 
the under housemaid! It was Boxing Day when I! Comp)a: 
into that box, and the brute, when I was missed, ki 
where I was all the time, and went and sat on * 
chest and feli asleep, while his sozzled servants seared! Qui: 
everywhere for me, except that fatal chest, beea ctua]} 
Baron Lovell had fallen asleep on the top soused, ! 


Wel 


that’s why I was never found. Is it too late for @ Oh: 
Public Prosecutor io take up my case?’ screamed ) and ih 
phantom bride. ‘There they are singing ‘“ The Mis 

toe Bough’”’ again, and I’ve never had a bean for But 


copyright.. Oh, send for the police and the judges ¥ 
Mr. Mead, the Magistrate, not forgetting the Pr 
photographers, although I do look an awful frig”) to liste 
and she gave vent to a long drawn-out wail of ago? 
which developed into a shriek that sounded like ‘# 
more,’ in which all her fellow trades unionists joined 

“Then the headless lady attempted to snatch : 
bottle from the chain-clanking ghost, and in 
struggle she let it drop with a loud crash. 

“That broke the spell, and the dreadful members 
“The Ancient Amalgamated Trades Union of Gho# a 


| i 


Ld | 


il 


, + yi 
Scarecrows, Goblins, Spooks, and Pussyfoots’ dis® 
peared. 


; a) bali ie 
“Then, as I waa regovering from my fright at th ; A 
awesome visitation, to my inexpressible relief, I on 
the majestic form of Mrs, Sloper, ciad in her whi 5 St 


nightie, with a bedroom candlestick in her hand, # 
felt her pulling my ear. . 

““*Are you going to stop here all night, Ally?’ Bh 
asked. ‘I turned out the gas at 130, as I have @ 4 
of work to do, to-morrow being Christmas Day, whit 
means as I have to get up early and cook whilé otb®” 
are gormandising and guzzling!” 


‘ 


HELLO! HELLO!!----ULLO! 


spect 
I co 
istle 
Yee LULLO! Yes? ...No, I’m not The Busto Tyre Co. 
a you’ ia I am here—yes—now!—Who? ... No, I’m not 
u wing “tnie”! What?—What?—(Oh, Exchange, I’m hear- 


Do .. “OUversation which I was never meant to hear! 
- bi@ yoy °PPer it up!) Yes—here—oh! at Jast! Oh! it’s 
o2 | but % mai? They’ve been putting through everybody 
sbal thi, “' Pa must really lodge a complaint. The only 
b cb Mog 18, you see, that—er+er—when he has given away 
aw “Hea his petty cash in charity we—er—are sometimes 
aa ¥ Porarily out of service”! 


”» e *~ - 


8 ; ! 
- com, ) When things are like that one doesn’t like to 


tt “in quite so fiercely as one would wish! Eh?... 
m F . 7 ° ° 

W. J 
rreb ell, my dear, it’s 1923! And if—yes, you are 
cecal Seta ee my mouth is full—at least, I don’t say 
i, a ¥Y full, but there is something in it! 
or . . * * 

Oh! 
d Mang a Such a luxious “choc,” Lardi—brown outside, 
Vist Mside, all greeny and creamy! ‘s 
or ~ - ° > 

B , 
1s ut that’s the tale, my dear, that’s the tale! 


Pre 8 - . ’ . 
-igl” to listers 4 such a scare! Yes, if you can spare time 
: » and don’t want to talk yourself, I’ll tell you. 


J, Yo 
ned bra; U know that yesterday was New Year’s Day? (How 


] Wag ony of you!) You know that the night before that 
Year’s Night? (How ‘cute of you!) 
rs Wen el ig ; 
2 : » on Old Year’s Night a whole crowd of us went 
hoe ana © Siddy revels at The Carlapole Hotel, and as Bob 


taxi, + had had a bit of a dust-up on the way in the 
at made up my mind to pay him out if anything 
choice should chance to come my way, ” 


——— ee 


A . / ’ 
nd Something quite choice did come along. 


hai Tong profile—six feet—broad shoulders—thick black 

rushed back—dazzling teeth (oh! what a smile!) 
Whig © 0h! my dear, those eyes!—the sort of eyes to 
cae We can’t do justice over the ’phone! 


Ww ; > A 
Bo ell, this Dear Thing was sitting at a table quite 
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close to ours. He was one of a big party and so was 
I, and all throuzsh dinner we kept making love to each 
other as strong as looks and glances can make love. 

“Jou are a pearly peachlet! I adore you!” said 
his eyes to mine. 

“Jou are an alluring knutlet! I’m awful keen on 
you!” answered my eyes back again. 

And so we went on, while Bob became more and 
more furious, and the woman sitting next to my Dear 
Thing (a funny frump with a false fringe, gorgeous 
diamonds, and a red dress) glared glaringly enough to 
kill me. 

. a a 

And so it went on all the evening, and when dinner 
was over, and the real revelries began, we got more 
and more of daring, dashing devs.! 

On chairs and tables they all stood, and while all 
the others were cracking bon-bons and squeaking 
squeakers, and throwing confetti and hurling bailoons, 
we sidled away from our respective tables and got so 
close together that—(huljo! are you there! thought you 
had gone!)—that in a second two sporty friskers had 
wound us round with streamers of coloured paper till 
we were tied to each other in what really seemed like 
(under the influence of ‘‘ bubbley’’!) the eternal bonds 
of love. 

“What a darling you are!’”’ he whispered, as the 
streamers bound us closer and closer 

“So are you!” I answered 

“Let’s get away from this and go into one of the 
quieter rooms! I know a little place—” 

But before he could tell me where the “ little place” 
was, bells began to ring, lights were lowered, and from 
the wall at the farther end of the hall emerged a naked 
baby figure wearing a silver sash, surrounded by a haze 
of golden glow, and carrying in its tiny hand a banner 
bearing the words :— 

GIVE ME A WELCOME! I AM 1923, 

“A Happy New Year, oh, Beautiful Unknown!” 
murmured’ the Dear Thing to whom I was bound by 
chains of coloured paper. 

“The same——’ I began, when up dashed the red- 
frocked lady with the false fringe and diamonds. 

“This is a nice way for a decent married man to 
begin the New Year!” she yapped, tearing away our 
paper fetters. ‘‘As for YOU!—” here she turned to me 
and absolutely yelped)—“ as for you, Miss Tootsie Sloper 
—oh, yes, | know who you are! MI’ll finish you off! 
Just you wait and see! Revenge is sweeter th—th—than 
chéap champagne! Now, off you come, Robert !—home 
to Putney! Come on!!” 

And such was the’end of that particular episode— 
which soon left my memory, while when I awoke the 
next morning I had absolutely forgotten all about it. 

I couldn’t help forgetting because such lots of dinky 
presents were brought up to me as Iday in my virtuous 


{ 
ae 


ay EON 


, red " 
h \ re | 
WAS 


i ale 


little bed. (Thanks, dear, awfully for the pen-wiper! 
So sweet! You really shouldn’t spend so much money 
on me!) 


oe The scare? Yes, yes; I'm coming to that now. 

. . al 
Well, after opening about 20 packages I came to a 
large square one addressed in a funny printing sort of 


“ Rimimber, now—sing thim out.’ (Rak 


/ . 
’ 


a) 


hand, and when I undid it I found it contained a big — 
box of * ViKING” chocs. 

(Oh, yes, you know—made by Messrs. Barker and 
Dobson, of Liverpool, who make the wonderiul “ bel- 
mont’”’ chocs. and tae genuine Kyerton and Walnut : 
toliee! They ve made a big reputacion tor themselves f "gi: 
by their corking stuff, Aji the *“knuts”’ buy Barker A 
and Vodson s sweeties nowadays.) yb 

Well, the first thang in the morn one doesn’t, as a pra 
rule, feel choc-i-tied, but as these looked so particularly 


juxurious, { went on at the brown beauties tilled with Xess 
orange, fruit and cream, roasted almond, sherry, ees 
nougat, etc., etc., until suddenly came a thought which ae 
stopped me eating any more. : NE 


Who had sent ‘em? 

And what about last nigit’s red-frocked yirago who 
shouted: “I’ll pay you out? I'll finish you off!” Yes, — 
what about her and the fashionable reverge of sending a 
poisoned chocs.??? 


e . s « " ‘a 

No name or message was put in with the box, s0, of : a, 

course, it was she! ee 

She had sent me a box of poisoned chocolates—I had 
eaten half of them—in a very short time the death ae 

agonies would be upon me!! Aa 


. . . . 4 ; a 
I didn’t actually feel ill, but I knew that I soon 
should. So I made my wi'l again (I left you the pen- 
wiper, dearie), and after ‘phoning for six doctors, who by 
were all out, I was just going to try the seventh when ~ x " 
Bob got through to me, : 
“Again a Happy New Year, my Princess of 
Peaches!” he said. ‘‘ You were a cross little girl last i Oa 


night, so I sent you along a box of the best choca I * 
know of to sweeten you up a bit. Have they done the ee 
trick?” ~ Ef 4 
‘ : F . - \ 3) x wes 
Oh! Lardi, what a relief it was!—such a relief, that Fo 
when Bob came along I just hugged him and kissed yg 
him until— ook 
Exchange! Exchange! Don’t cut me off! What? a 
She’s hung up the receiver? Oh! the jealous, spiteful ‘ 74 
cat!! ia 
}0( oa 
HIS CHIEF TROUBLE, j- % 
| here is a lift-boy in an oflice-building who is among 
a large number of public gervants who resent needless ORS 
questions. Re 
One day there entered his car a rather fussy old cae 4 
lady, and garrulous as well. i 
“Don’t you ever feel sick going up and down in oe he 
this lift all day?’ she asked. was ! 
“Yes, ma’am,” said the boy. uy iS 
“Ts it the motion going down?” Ss met, 
“No, ma’am.”’ aaa 
“The motion going up?” : ap + 
“No, ma’am.” hua 
“Ts it the stopping that does it?” j a 
“No, ma’am.”’ Aug ' 
“Then what is it?” ie 
“Answering questions, ma‘am,” ‘ a 
es 
Se 
LUCKY MAN, eo 
bs 2 
At a church conference a speaker began a tirade Bh 


against the universities and education, expressing 
thankfulness that he had never been corrupted by con- 
tact With a college. ‘ . 
After proceeding for a few minutes, the bishop, 
who was in the chair, interrupted with the question: | 
“Do I understand that Mr. Dobson is thanktul for 
ignorance?” : 
‘‘Well, yes,” was the answer; 
way if you like.” 
“Well, all I have to say,” said the prelate, in sweet — 
musical tones—“ all I have to say is, that he has much 
to be thankful for.” 


his ; 
“you can put it that 


TERRY SINGS THEM OUT. 


It was the busiest part of the day at the railway- 
station, and Terence O’Flannigan, the newest porter, ~ 
rushed up to the incoming train. ig oa 

“Change here!” he cried. 

Limerick galwayanmayo!”’ 
But the station-master descended upon Terry. : 
“Haven't 1 been ‘telling you,” he cried, “to sing ~~ 

out the names of stations clearly and distinctly? 


“Change here f 


¥ 
7 


/ 
AMER 


“I will sory’ replied the broth of a bhoy. And, — 
when the next train came in the passengers were con-— 
siderably astonished to hear Terry sing: « | ee 

“Sweet dreamland faces, a= ae 
Passing to and fro; a aS 


Change here for Limerick, Ae <3 
Galway and Mayo.” ; 
\ Ve 
REAL LADYLIKE. sete 
SE ) 


The doctor was attending an injured woman who — i 
had come to his surgery with her arm severely bitten 
As he dressed the wound he remarked: > 
“TI cannot quite make out what sort of onimal a 
you. ‘The wound is too smal] for a horse's bite and 
too big for a dog’s.” » ‘ * Paty 
“Oh, it wasn’t an animal!” exclaimed tie patient. — 
“Tt was another lady.” ; ; p 
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“ti ; ‘THE WRONG CONCLUSION. if "*" > 
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Voice—" Don’t you remember ? I said I'd give you a ring to-day! 
She—"* Oh, Freddy !” 


The Cook: It’s economical working here, James, We don't have to be running to the 
‘movies for excitement. 


EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY. 


W. EES spa 
= born Januar 
Onsieur De: 
Up and down 
, Match ¢ s Pakpenticr 
ab eps “ F \ i j ilm, came tc 
Vis pleasure—if you vill kindly give me tb He , 
gun. I am so frightened.” Met Bombr. W 
CLOSE ¥ 
\) 
7 ** Now, you burglar, give me back:my cash bo” i 
‘-, ... oF Pll blow your brains out.” 
Sorry, Iky, but it ain't loaded.” 
: £ , 
Kind Old Gent-—"' What are you crying for, my 
4 oy little boy E offs! 
Little Boy—**l—boo-hoo—l lost my kite last 
” week, and your face reminds me of it..’ 
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ae i Ae 
sate Bt Soce boy wants a position nig Is he honest?" 
wes . “Yes sir. But he knows that business is busi- She—* My! You are poetical this afternoon ! -Could fl the win f ” 
4 ” ss * Nt gs of a dove? 
) s pare! 4e—“ Could I fly? Dariing, I could Sadend is ceeek limit.” eat ° 
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HOW STRONG MEN GET 
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. Was j , ; : : s Ay: 1 hy) » ae 
LAPupil Me bom January 12th, 1894, at Lens, France, and first started life as a and won easily. Further victories over Jeff Smith—Max Abbot—Wells—Pa Ae 
*8Velleq Onsieur Descamps a French athlete and fighter. The pair eventually O’Keefe—Gunboai Smith, etc., followed—then the Great War. The year 1919 ss 
er You P and down the country giving acrobatic shows in French villages. saw Georges again in England claiming victories over Dick Smith, Joe Beckett ss 
= Match for S Carpentier afterwards took up boxing, and finding the French boys no and Battling Levinsky (for Cruiser-weight Championship of the World.) van 
/ ; T him, came to this country with Descamps as his manager. Lost to Dempsey, for Worlds’ Heavy-weight Championship in 1921, and ty + 
met Bombr. Wells tor the Heavy-Weight Championship of Europe in 1913, recently received a hiding from Siki, the coloured pugilist. (ae 
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‘THE GIFT OF THE MEAN MILLIONAIRE. 


BERTRAM NAISH. held various more or less uncon- 
ventional views, and one of them was to the ellect 
_ that no deed is morally wrong if it doesn’t injure some 


pA 


’ 
Ri person or some thing. 

Take lying, for example, (Bertram was always tak- 
a me ing examples.) ‘To make the slightest inaccuracy in 
telling the hour to a clerk hurrying to encounter a 


ne recording time-sheet keeper would be criminal, but to 
7 assure a new acquaintance that one’s relatives were ali 
titled and wealthy, when, in point of fact, one was of 
r gutter origin, would be harmless, if absurd. 

The same with theft, larceny, fraud—all three might 
| be quite innocuous aud diverti ng hobbies if only by 
» ei committing them nothing and nobody suffered. 
aes When he had been without anxiety and unfaced’ by 
the grim spectre of Fear, Bertram had frequently 
amused himself by writing pamphiets and articles (of 
course, nobody would publish them) on his views; but 
row that he was afraid—horribly, dreadfully afraid— 


i _ 

i" he ‘had no heart for putting heretical doctrines on 
| paper, 

rh He was afraid that Doll—his adored pink-and-blue 
-— and-gold wife, Doll—would die unless something made 


_ it possible for her to sperd the winter away from fogs 
S and blasts and slush and snow. 
_. In fact, the doctor had practically told him that 
this would be so. 
And it was frightful, frightful—because his love for 
her was quite a wonderful sort of business, 

: “You are getting thinner every day, aren’t you?” 
Ty eee obseryed suddenly one morning, when Doll was 
giving him his pipe after giving him his breakfast. 
ae “YT am increasing in sy|ph-like grace—yes,” replied 
Doll, who was never solemn even though she might 
_ have been coughing almost incessantly for two hours 
ey at &, time: 

Ss My heaven! doesn’t it seem awful that I, the pri- 
s vite secretary to a millionaire, can’t save—er—improve 
* my wife’s health by taking her to the South of France 
ig for six months. 
“Well, dear, if we hadn’t both insisted upon putting 
a - our small savings into a copperless copper mine, and 
' if you had happened to be employed by a—er—let’s say, 
ce a hardworking chartered accountant or stockbroker or 
‘something respectable like that, instead of an idle mil- 
lionaire, it might have been possible. But there we 
| are, and that’s that.” 
eer “IT wonder if I could make the old devil stump up?” 
. “Meaning Sir Samuel Ardaker, Knight?” 
tao. oP “Of co tse—” 
“Mo begin with, you coufdn’t—a millionaire must be 
mean in small no v-showy things or else he wouldn’t 


ar oy 


: have become what he is; and secondly, if you could, I 
_  ~-wouldn’t go. I would never benefit by anybody being 
iv. made todo anything. Oh, no! I shall be all right. 
‘ I'm going to try breathing a new way I read about— 
at they say it’s cured any number of T.B.’s over on some 
Sy ' island somewhere. Now you get off, or else the mean 


ee millionaire will give you the sack.’ 

Ray. Bertram kissed her—almost angrily, because he loved 

‘her so much—and went on his way to Park Lane. 

; “A mean millionaire ’’—yes, that’s what Sir Samuel 
was! Yet, unlike most mean people, he was extra- 

ordinarily careless of his property.. Money, jewels, 
and valuables of every description were always left 


about everywhere, as though actually inviting his em- 
a ployees to steal—which, of course, most of them did— 

yet, if Sir Samuel was asked to giye a shilling to a 
of blind beggar he would refuse indignantly on the plea 


that there was no backbone about a person who traded 
on his infirmities. 

j Sir Samuel himself (so he said) had always had 
qi. backbone, and he felt no sympathy for people without 


| vertebrae. 

_——s For nearly two.years Bertram had been typing his 
oe correspondence, keeping his accounts, answering—prac- 
Ee tically always in the negative!—the sort ‘of letters 
_- which every millionaire receives, and making himself 
“An generally useful at a sinfully small salary, and never 
‘once had he received a sixpence more than that exact 
-.. sadary. 

/-—s Never, even, when he had been working late and 
f: "the weather was at its vilest, had he been sent home in 
any of the cars—hecause the ‘“ Mean Millionaire ’’ never 
forgot such small details as petrol and tyres. 

7; ; “Qld devil—mean old devil!’'—that’s what he was, 
ig * “a mean old devil!” 

a ie Bertram liked saying, she wotds, and kept on ment- 


ally repeating them while he walked or sat in the ’*bus, 
Nis ; and as he ascended the marble velvet- carpeted staircase 
of the Park Lane Mansion and made his way to Sir 
_ Samuel’s study on the first floor. 

The usual routine of reading corresporieuce and 
‘consigning much of it to the waste-paper basket was 
got through, then, in order to search out certain papers 


', which were required for reference, Bertram opened a 
| drawer which he had often opened before, afd which 
<i he knew contained—among other things—two canvas 
BP. bags. In one bag were some thirty or forty, pearls of 
| _- various sizes, and, in the other, a glittering jumble of 
- precious stones—rubies, emeralds, diamonds, sapphires, 


_ y +some roughly, cut, some uncut, 


ahs - What a madman was Sir Samuel to leave these here 
month after month assuredly without knowing how 

a2 ro al jewels there were or whut was their value. 

; A mean millionaire and, in mosty respects, a-cautions 

millionaire; but, in some things, a criminally careless 


millionaire. 


\ 
a 


! Oe, 


Never woujd hia give, or lend, yet at every point he 
made it hideously easy. for people to steal. 

And, of course, they did steal—the bulky butler, 
and elegant footmen, and chef and women servants, 
all of whom most probably kept all their relatives out 
of their unlawful gains. Yet it seemed as though the 
word ‘“‘unlawful” hardly applied when—when—well, 
when Sir Samuel must know that carelessness like his 
was practically a tacit permission to ‘steal--no, in a 
case like this, ** annex’’ was really a fairer word. to use! 

And all these months while others had been annex- 
ing, he (Bertram, through whose mind these thoughts 
were rushing with the velocity of a winner at Brook- 
lands), had never benefited to the extent of a single 
penny beyond his pathetically inadequate salary. 

“ How absurd—and unfair! 

Also, how foolish—for, positively, it looked almost 
as though Sir Samuel expected his employees to make 
up for his meanness by stea—er—by annexing, 

These jewels, now, For months they had been in 
that drawer, and if half a dozen, or more, were sto—er 
—annexed, the mean millionaire would never know. 

Probably he didn’t mean to know—possibly, even, it 
was his eccentric way of wishing to make up for his 


_ parsimony. 


Never before had matters appeared to Bertram in 
this light, but now that he thought about Doll dying 
because he couldn’t afford for her to winter on the 
Riviera, at the same time he was confronted by this 
melee of disregarded gems—well—er—now he seemed 
suddenly to realise what he was meant to do! : 

Yes, absolutely meant to do—also, as it was his 
firm and sincere conviction that no wrong was a wrong 
if it didn’t injure any person or thing, nothing troubled 
his conscience. 

And whereas it would be infamous to take a half- 
penny from_the mug of a blind beggar at the street 
corner, it would be scarcely dishonourable even to st— 
er—annex one of Sir Samuel’s rubies or pearls. 

No, absolutely, it wouldn’t be dishonourable, be 
cause there couldn’t be any doubt that Sir Samuel ex- 
pected such things to occur—and it wouldn’t be wrong 
because no person or thing could be hurt, either 
directly or indirectly, by the thef—er—annexation. 

And only one stone—value about £89 or £100—would 
be enough to secure for Doll sunshine and soothing 
aid—only one! 

Thus argued Bertram, with the result that when he 
went home that evening he carried in his pooket a big, 
beautiful pearl, the price of which, when sold, would 
mean a sporting chance of recovery for Doll. 

The action was perfectly justified—perfectly—and it 
couldn’t do any harm to any person or anything! 


PARSON: Drunk again, niet a 
BROWN: Aro ye? 


When Bert got home that evening itéwas to find his 
wife looking pale and thin, distinctly sad. 

“What's the matter, darling?’ he asked, putting 
his arms round her, and half wondering if he loved 
her almost too much—because the love of one human 
being for another may become dangerously, near to 
idolatry. 

‘Oh, Bert, isn’t it horrible to be disillusioned,” she 
murmured tearfully. 

“Who has been diaillusioning my only beloved?” 

“Mra. Carter.” 

“Our noble ites 
‘black cat tea-pot.” 


71 & ¥ « ~~ ws 
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Don’t say she has broken the 


yf 
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“No, much worse; she has broken my taith in hel 


‘““What has she done?’ 
“You know my ‘holiday silver fund’? There wer 
seventeen half-crowns, sixteen shillings, and eleven sl* 


pences in it, but this morning there were only fourtee™ 


hali-crowns. 1 realised ut once that it must be Mr 
Carter—no one else knew of the box—and without reali® 
ing the enormity of Making a delinite accusation, + 
accused her. She confessed at once, and—and, oh! 
Gan never see her again. And I did trust her go! 

* Perhaps—er—perhaps she had some sort of a go0o® 
reason for doing this—er—er—to help someone—er— 
er——” 

“Good reason! Bert, dear, what do you meaw? 
Why, if a hundred mothers and fathers and husban 
and children were starving it wouldn't excuse theit~ 
theft, dear, think, theft.” 

Bertram nodded his head. He was thinking, 

(In a waistcoat it tet « though a milky .-arl wa 
on tire burning a he.e.) 

“My darling, isn’t that rather hard reasoning? D#® 
you mean to say that if you could find no excuse—er— 

“Excuse! Why, if you, my only dearest—whom I¢@ 
forgive almost anything—were to commit a dishonouw 
able action, no matter what provocation you migi® 
think you had, I’d—I’d never really want to sce y 
again.” 

Again Bertram nodded. (Now the pearl on fi 
must be burning through to the skin.) 

‘‘But suppose no one was in any way injured @ 
even disturbed by the—er—dishonourable action, woul! 
you still think—er——”’ 

“ Dearest, .you aren’t Saikcine a bit like yourse 
But you are not really thinking—J’™ sure your though® 
are wandering off somewhere else. Of course, it isD 
the result of the wicked actions, it is the wicked actio 
themselves which matter. Oh, I am so sorry to pa 
with Mrs. Oarter.”’ . 

_ “You--you won’t forgive her, then?” } 

“IT have forgiven her, and I’ll do what I can to he 
—but I can’t have her near me any more. If I wel 
to see her I should always be thinking, “‘ You thief, y® 


thief, you. thief 

“Yes—er—oh, yes—of course—oh, yes; it’s ver 
dreadful—very.”’ 

And then Bertram broke away. : 

He couldn’t continue the conversation about 


dishonest “char” hecause—well, he felt that it Ww 
sneakish and disloyal to join in the condemnation of 
fellow criminal! 

He and Mrs. Carter were fellow criminals—that 
what they were, and that’s what they would remé 
until—well, until Sir Samuel’s pearl got back among 
the other pearls in the drawer in the study.” 

As a rule Bertram went from Chelsea to Park La? 
by ’bus, but on the morning after his conversation wi” 
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So be 1. 


Doll concerning the defaulting “char” he took a 
—because it was quicker, and because the quicker 
reached Sir Samuel’s house the quicker that scorch” 
burning pearl could be got back amongst the other® 
the drawer. 
Oh, that hold-up of traffiz at the top of Sloane 8 i 
Bertram could have yelled aloud at the abst. 
majestic policeman holding, up his ridiculously ° 
manding hand. 
(Go on, taxi, run over ie policeman, if necess# 
oh, that maddening “ tick-tick-tick-throb-throb-th 
—oh, the impressive hand dropped at last! On, 0? 
~—Knightsbridge—Hyde Park’ Corner—another stor 
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The Gift of the Mean Millionaire (Con’d from p.7) . 


ner. 
; * long one, thank Heayen!—now round into Park Lane 
yere » OD—-stop !) 
my Pay the fare—up the steps—in at the great double 
eh | “Ors—inp the stairs—into the study. 
ure) “Thank Heaven!’”’ absolutely Bertram murmured 
woh tloud, with an expression of relief as he closed the 
i, +) Sr, and at last found himself alone with opportunity 
-*) °pportunity to change himself back from a criminal 
an—er—well, to all intents and purposes, an honest 
,o0a} Man, 
er Now to open the door where the jewels had been 
€bt for so many weeks—now to take out, the canvas 
rat 88 and restore the pearl to the one containing other 
inde} Pearis—now—now— 
eit- But it couldn’t be done! Powers above, it couldn't 
recone because the two canvas bags were no longer 
waa Gone!! The bags of jewels gone—and with them 
Sone the chance for a frail man to make himself fit te 
a) “*Ce a fearless young wife whose code of honour was 
—} "Bid ang unyielding as a newly macadamized road. 
1 Ie Or weeks and weeks the canvas bags had lain there 
iour Rey J of glittering snares and shining tempters—and 
ig l® pas: just at this one and only juncture, when it would 
y? “e n helpful for them to remain, Sir Samuel had 


taken them away!! 


are What could Bertram do? If Doll were here what 


woul She wish him to do—advise him to do? 
d 0 Gieacss as Bertram was vainly trying to answer these 
oul ang "8 to his own satisfaction, a suitably wooden 
.2-human footman entered the room. 
rself lette, 2 Samuel says would you please take down the 
igh* Wel] TS in his sitting-room to-day; sir, as he is not very 
isp Fa He is ready. at once.” _ 
tio Ys Right, Charles. I'll come immediately.” 
€ry good, sir.” 
”" Exit Charles. 
cludin, it wasn’t “ yery good”’—it was “very bad,” in- 
y he Bo. Bertram himself, and he waa worst of all. 
we? soul th With the searing, scorching pearl burning his 
» ¥™ tary ie his waistcoat pocket, the tortured secre- 
the Baus’ the study and went into the sitting-room of 
vee Ana apie careless millionaire. 
chair ‘ieee was Sir Samuel sitting in a huge arm- 
two kisaite eucalyptus, and there, or the floor, were 
, & groping tne Woman, servants who appeared to be 
wi “ Good. the corners and under furniture. 
. of More morning, Naish,” said Sir Samuel, neither 
nor less genially than usual. “I’ve a beastly 
that thought, mer this is a pleasanter room to sneeze in, I 
smal am we'd work here this morning, and—ah! perhaps 
ong «pt help with the search before we begin.” 
tory, "t@inly, Sir Samuel. But what is being searched 
with in the Pearl. You know those bags of stones I kept 
Study dr ? Well, last ni i 
that y drawer . t night my niece wrote 


ave Bs was going to get married. So thinking I’d 
brougy, ie pearls strung to make her a necklace, I 
Diegg t them in here, shook out six stones on to a 
yin, © Paver, dropped the bally six and sent them 
six, | artha and Agnes have retrieved flye, hut the 
ax is still missing. Try your luck—the pearl must 

Somewhere.”’ 

Saved !! 

* {hose invisible good guiding spirits in whom Doll 
som, wPlicitly believed, really seemed to have done 
hos Hing useful at last. They had forced Chance to 

ut a helping hand to Opportunity 

Witho “t blazing, scorching pearl could now be restored 
ais Suspicion, and-if the other lost pearl turned up 
that he’ it would be easy to make Sir Samuel believe 

© had dropped seven instead of six. ; \ 
Maids ©°wWn went Bertram to join the kneeling house 
far but he conducted his search more towards the 
fel ys €nd of the room, and near where heavy curtains 
POnderous folds. 
Not too soon—the reward of effort mustn’t take 
° quickly. 
“with back turned towards the mean million- 
& the moment for taking the searing gem out of 
iaeet pocket. ~ 


Dlace to 


Ww 
He the. ¢; “© grovel still more grovellingly—now to shake 
i) arthes curtain— 
On 
2 ie the Parquet something had fallen— 
aty = it 18, Sir—must have rolled all this way ait 
ck in the folds.” ‘ 
© most easy and natural way posible to 
Ttram made this-announcement, and, with 
% Suspicion of swagger in his bearing, he 
and laid the pearl on the table beside its 
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Naish! I shan’t say ‘findings keepings’ 
fant all the stones for the necklace. Thanke 
liged. "Thanks, Martha and Agnes, you did. 
"Ours St; but Mr. Naish’s eyes were sharper than 
eh Ow, Naish, let’s get on with our letters.” 

own seomaida smirked and withdrew. Bertram 
coker 9° Stia pad and pencil, and Sir Samuel began 
Deed though Bertram ‘took down” with customary 
rit ; accuracy something—his sub-conscious mind, 
le ane self, or whatever may be the most fashion- 
with him all the time. 

ve put it back, but putting back alone doesn’t 
&t has been done, You have been a thief. Is 
* to allow Sir Samuel to keep a thief in his 
Would Doll think it “crieket’’? Wouldn't 
(Concluded in column 3.) 


SLOPER’ 


™e for an immortal soul—worried him and in- ’ 
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JANUARY Ist. — I have sometimes wondered 
whether the Duke told me about that Swedish cure on 
purpose to please Ally. 

I gave him nothing to drink but what there was had 
plenty of whiskey in it, and there was whiskey in ali 
the food, 

But as to curing him! Ridiculous! It made Ally 
come home punctually to all his meals, and he said 
i'd improved wonderiully in my cooking—that was all. 

Dear diary, it’s sad to confess failure, but Ally’s 
just had the jast of the whiskey as clear soup, and 
he’s saying that he'll have clear soup every day now. 
jt that’s the Swedish cure, it was never intended for 
Ally. : 

Late last night there came a little ray of sunshine— 
Ally got. cross about his tea: there being no more 
whiskey and he went out. and came home atter closing 
time, 

But the nine o’clock postman brought a letter for 
Tootsie and I felt I ought to open it in Gase it was 
from someone that I didn’t approve of. 

Dear diary—it wash’t. It was from the Electra 
Film Production Company offering Tootsie the part of 
heroine in a new production of “ The World tor Her 
Love.” 

I thought it over, and decided not to show her the 
letter. She's so young and inexperienced, and that 
film work is s0—so dangerous. ° 

As the Duke Has often said, Tootsie wad I are like 
twins, only I’ve got more of a figure, 80 i thought that 
I could go in her place. 

I conféss I’ve been wanting to be a film heroine 
for long. Most girls do, but then how few have 
such advantages as I have. Ally could praise me up 
in his paper that is read by millions, and if I took 
a stdge name he could put me in as a lady friend. 

Tt could hardly sleep that night, and I heard Ally 
say things when he fell over a chair. I heard him 
take off-his boots, and I wondered when he was going 
to throw them across the room as usual—I had to 
hold my breath expecting the bang! bang! and it never 
came. 

I found his boots in the supper dish next morning, 
but that’s his way. } 

The appointment with the Electra was for eleven 
next morning, in Wardour Street and I had to tell 
Tootsie, I was so excited. That girl is most peculiar, 
sometimes I fear she isn’t all there. 

“I didn’t know they made comic films, Ma,” she 
said, “and I do hope you'll do well. And if they’ve 
any dramas coming along you might introduce me 
for a leading lady’s part. I could tut. out a lot of 
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em. 
I smiled, but I said nothing. My daughter would 
think nothing of trying to cut me out. Jealousy is a 
dreadful thing and it’s truly awful when a daughter 
is jealous of her Ma. ‘ 

And, of course, I never aid anything to Ally, He 
never can believe how I fascinate men. Mrs. Asquith 
is wonderfully like me in that; every man she met 
adored her. j . 

I made myself extra smart. My own things are 
so shabby, that they’re impossible. I have to tell 
people I only put them on io shame Ally into buyins 
me new. But those who know Ally don’t believe it, 
and the worst of it is-who doesn’t know Ally. 

I’ve walked down Fleet Street gust behind him, ana 
every other man stopped him. The man said to him. 
“Haye you forgotten that little bit you borrowed.” 

“Slipped me memory,” Ally said—‘Tll send it 
round tomorrow without fail.” 

When the man didn’t speak first, Ally did, and he 
said. aon’ r 

“fh! dear boy—so glad I’ve met you. I came out 
Without me purse and the Lord Mayer wanta to see 
mé in a harry. I suppose you can’t lend me five bob 
until tomorrow.’ c. , 

I put on Tootsie’s hat and her open-work blouse, 
letting it out at the back, and I put Tootsie’s best 
furs over it, so I looked quite all right. 

_I found the Electra Company easily. They’ye got 
a lot of lovely posters on the widow. Girls and men 
hugging and 86 on. -I could see myself taken like 
that—After all this world is'nt Bo dusty, 

A perso@ sitting behind a counter stared at me. 
Jealous of course. I showed her the letter. “I have 
come to see the Manager concerning this,” I said, and 
she stared at me again. P is 

“Are you Miss Tootsie Sloper?’ she asked. 

**Yes,” I said, “‘and why not?” 
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~in a steely voice demanded explanations . ‘ 


on things. 


thing that any man can do .at any crisis in 
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1 believe that somebody once said, dear chappies, 
that there's nothing 586 fital as telling the tru-th, or  — — 
words to that effect. a Bad 


oe 
ee 
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he man who said that, knew something. He was 
a student of human nature and ought to have had a | ee 
job at Scotland Yard, i 
I speak feelingly. The day before yesterday, i sh 


was going to the West End in my car (No. bb LG.) 
Wich is one of those motor conveyances sometimes |] 
Kiiown as a bus. In a word, the automobile of Line: 256 
new poor. Seated opposite me was @ rather “ swish ~ Y 


looking gal, and although, as an engaged man, i va 
didn’t give ber more than a passing glance, still jou vi" i 
cun’t help noticing things can you? Me 

When the conductor tame round for fares, the > Si 
young jady discovered to her horror (after a lo.4 ~ 


searen) that she had left her purse at home. Natiui- eo 
ally, uly dear chappies, i came to the re:cue, nobiy r 
produced the “ tuppence’’ necessary and was Over~ ~ 
whelined with thanks. ,The damsel would insist upoa if 
knowing where she could return the paltry sum, wnu- 
likewise scribbled her name and address upon a pieve 
of paper as a sort of security. 

Of course, 1 told her it didn’t matter a bit and) © 
so on, but she positively wouldn’t hear of anything 
else, so there you are, She smiled at me most sweetly~ “ts 
when she got off the bus, 1 mean the conductor winked = 
at me. I don’t know what’the tellow meant but when i <5 
J got off (about ten seconds later) he called out “Good 
Luck!’ and laughed like a barrel of beer. ; " 

That very evening I called on Tootsie, and while “a 
searching for something or other in my pockets, out ‘| 
tumbled that bally address. ‘Tootsie swooped on it is 
vod when she read “Miss Vera Trulovye, 14, Sweetley 
\tansions, Cuddlington Stree.’ she turned to me and 


I told Tootsie exactly what lad happened—the truth. ; Pkt 
And she replied if I couldn’t think of a better story 
than that, 1 ought to take lessons. ; 

So chere yuu dre, dear chappies. An evening 
ruined. and a fair reputation marred all because a | 
fellow tells the truth. Ii only shows you that the - 
truth must be handied very carefully and I think that = 
will be my motto in future. ay 
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Deaf-and-Dumb Beggar: Do you think it looks like aq 
rain, Bill? ° <a 
Blind Beggar: I dasn’t look up to see—here comes = 
one 0’ my best customers. le a 
‘ | a : 

The Gift of the Mean Millionaire (Con’d) oo ae 


Doll rather that you were out of a job and that you — 
were poth ruined than—than——— 


{ qi 
“Sir Samuel!” yur Jb Se 
This time it was the clear, strong voice of 4 man uit { 
sounding above the “smiall still” voice of a Conscience. 
“Yes, Naish?” ee 
“That pearl I gave you just now was one that I | Baa: 
stole yesterday. I didn’t find it at all, but you haying ~~ 
lost one gave me the chance 1 wanted—the chance a 
put it back.” ; et 


h 

“ Yes, Naish, I, know. I took the pearls away so as 
to make it more difficult for you, but I dropped them 
80 as to make it possible.” 

“You kuew——’ 

“Yes, I’ve been waiting for it, and if any more | 
months had passed without this happening I should 
have been sorry in a way.” ; ns 

“No, sorry that you weren't the really superfine 
fellow I've always taken you to be. It takes a very 
supertine fellow to confess as you have done.” 

PY My God, sir, what philosophy!”’ ¢ 

“It may be curious, but its my own. I am some 
what original, you know—I’m not really such a mean are 
millionaire as I seem, or such a careless one. I watch = ~ 
everything, and I know and find out a great deal more 
than anyone would imagine. Also I set traps but mi 
open ‘em again. It’s,my hobby., After a life of swat ‘ 
ting to get rich—and not always haying done it quite 
‘on the square,’ Naish—I like x-restful hobby,  By- 
the-bye, can you take on an additional job?” | Ree. Mla 

“Me? You don’t mean to dismiss me?” City 

“Dismiss you when you have only just proved how at 
completely you are to be trusted? That. would be ee 
foolish policy on my part. No, what I want is this. ae 
I have got a villa at Nice, and as there are some things 
in it, 1 don’t want only servanty to be in charge when 
I-am not there. 80 I thought you. and your. wife . 
could go down for six or ¢ight months and’ keep an eye 


Also I have made nofes for a book, that I 
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mean te write some day, ‘The Diary of a M 
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ful glimpses are cuit 
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have not always gone ‘o Fath 
busy. , ‘ Dear sir, oa eae ia apr Z> ; the pest 

1 Bertram got busy~which is always the best 
And r & his life. 
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Mrs. Casey: “Moike, did yez put out the cat?” 

Mike: “Oi did.” ? 
Mrs. C.: “Oi don’t believe it.” : 

Mike: “Well, if yez think Oi’m a loiar, get up 
and put her out yersilf.”” 


**Say, old chap, I'm stony 


, and haven't a notion 


\ 4. «Where to get some money from.” 
; Glad to hear it, old boy. I was afraid you had 
an idea you could borrow it from me.” 


He: Are you fond of indoor aporeac 2 
She: Yes, if they go home early’ 


Her String of Pearls. 
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__—_s “Tt’s DARN FUNNY THAT-WE CAN’T BOTH GET 
OVER AT THE SAME TIME.”- 
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1 sire Yank (alter many svrts of Yankee smartness, pointiag to ge) ay, : 
ea) - Bo, what's that old iron over there ? J , « HER BLEMISH fe 
a Scot—" dinna ken. It wasna there yesterday. J "She is a nice girl. If she were only rich $ 
Las , would be beautifull’? 
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MY LANDLORD. 


By MURDOCK STIMPSON. 


_THE other morning I discovered the legs of Jere 
gg Pott, my Landlord, in my bedroom; the rest of 
* tae protruding out the window. I didn’t speak 
his = for fear a sudden start on his part might see 
€gs follow his body, and make a graceful descent 
4 to the garden rockery. , 
He gazed up to the sky, then down to the garden; 
moa screwing his gaze sideways, he gently stroked the 
work of the window. I had grave doubts as to 
ether he contemplated suicide, and was wishing the 
°odwork a fond farewell. 

At last, very slowly, he emerged into the room, 

2 Lost anything?” I remarked in a casual voice. 
ta * ay al he beamed. “T’ve an idea for a little 
. €less apparatus, and was just seeing how I could 

© the receiving wires ‘up.” 
Whe oes idea!’ I replied, “ but wouldn’t the mechanio, 

‘ ts it up, decide that better?” 
ik Mechanic,” he repeated, gazing with an injured 
WE Upon his face. ‘I’m the mechanic, my boy, Come 

Ustairs and I'll show you.” 

. stairs he produced a little book. 

&t’s all you require—this little book.” 


the 


quip What about the wire and apparatus? You'll re. 
© them too, won’t you?” I asked. 

Seo course I shall, of course I shal]! You don’t 

e I can take it off matches and string, do you?” 
lapped. 


gag I discovered him sitting astride the wash- 
Chima.” tying an old broom handle to the copper 
Tuptin. pot. I had not the faintest idea of inter- 
Own Rt had not the hammer suddenly come sliding 
Which € roof, flying off in a direct line for my head, 
... Stopped its rapid progress. 
orry! Little accidents will happen,” he grinned. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


I smiled im a sickly kind of way and made tracks 
for my bedroom and the ointment pot. 

A piece of cord was tied to one of my bedposts, and 
the end was hanging out of the window. 


“Here we are! I’ve finished that erd. Now fo, 


this one, and then we'll hear all the concerts in the 
world, my boy!” chuckled my landlord, bustling into 
the room. 


He banged a huge staple into the window cill, and 
asking if I would mind waiting for a few minutes, 
vanished from the room again, 

Gazing from the window, I observed him dragging 
two long lengths of copper wire, fastened to a stick at 
each end. 
ladder, the wire twisting and twirling after him like two 
starved snakes. 


He sat on the washhouse roéf once more and started | 


pulling up the wires. Now, it is no easy job to trail 
thin wire up an old tiled roof without getting it caught 
under some tile or other, and that was precisely what 
happened. 

Pull and shake it as he would, Jeremiah could not 
get that wire free. I could see his face was growing red 
with temper, and just what I thought would happen, 
did happen. Giving a vicious tug, up flew the old tiles, 
and away they scattered down the roof, plop into the 
caldron of soup that his wise had set out to cool, scald- 
ing the cat’s nose, as she was snilling round it, 

I saw him tie the end of one pole securely to the 
broom handle. Then he struggled down the tiles to the 
ladder, and finally landed safely upon the ground. He 
tied the other end to the cord, which was’ hanging from 
my bedroom window. 

“Now!” he ejaculated, once more beaming his way 
into my room. a 

Seizing the cord from the bedpost, he pulled it up 
tight and straight. 

“Looks like the top of a warship, don’t it?’ he 
smiled, as he stood, holding the cord. I think it should 


) NOT SO EASY AS IT LOOKS. 


Down the garden he went, and up the, short 


DO YOU KNOW 


of the _ Immense Value of 


ELECTRICITY 


AS A 


CURATIVE AGENT ? 


Poisonous drugging i3 superseded—that is| 


the old-fashioned way of trying to regain! 
your health. Electricity, Nature’s own re- 
medy, is the right way, the modern and up- 
to-date way. Thousands of patients, many 
of whom had given up hope of ever regaining 
their health. are daily pouring out their 
thanks for the new life, health and strength 
infused into ‘their weakened bodies by the 
“ Ajax” Battery. You must learn all about 
this wonderful remedy that succeeds where 
the old-fashioned methors have failed. 

Electricity repairs the broken-dewn human 
machinery by pouring a stream of new life 
into the enfeebled organs. Debilitated 
stomachs are made to digest and bowels to 
act. Bladder trouble is banished, and 
sluggish livers become a thing of the past ; 
the whole nervous system is dominated by 
the irresistible power that imbnes it with 
perfect health. It gives you back the 
strength you have lost. Write at once for 
our book and we will give you undeniable 
and scientific proof that many illnesses, and 
all weaknesses, pains and aches cannot 
resist this supreme remedy. 


WE TELL YOU FREE. 


So decide now to investigate, and drop us 
2 line asking for our illustrated 92 page book 
that explains to vou how Electricity, 
appropriately applied, cures weakness, 
Rheumatism, Lumbapo, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Stomach, Liver and Bladder Trouble, etc. 
It costs you nothing, so write to-day and - 
find out how to regain life’s charm. The 
book is immediately sent to you post free, 
together with full information concerning 
the treatment, 
AJAX TD. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 313), 25, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
South African Branch : 70, Prichard St. 
P.O. Box 7,222, Johannesburg. 


Miscellaneous. 


£2,000 Worth Cheap Photo Material ; samples, 
catalogues free ; also Enlargements, 12 by 10, 8d., 
any photo.Hackett’s Works, July Road, Liverpool. 


My Landlord (Con’d.) 


be a little tighter,” he murmnred, giving the cord a 
further tug. ‘The next second, back he flew into the 
room, and backwards he went on to the bed, as the 
wires flew in the window after him. K / 

The chimney pot, that old article, suddenly objected 
to support strange objects, and had broken clean off. 

Jeremiah slowly rose from the bed and approached 
the window. 

“Funnel has broken off from the ship,” I smiled. 

Giving me a terrible look, he leant out of the window, 
There lay the old chimney pot, smashed to atoms on 
the garden path. 

Just then a yell arose from the regions of the kit- 
chen, The tiles had been discovered in the soup! , 


———)o(——— 
THE FAULT OF THE FLOUR. 


“That flour you sent me yesterday was very tough, 
Mr. Sandiman.” y 
“Tough, madam?” 
“Yes; my husband simply couldn’t get his teeth 
into the pastry I made with it!” 
——)o(———- 
HER. FOLLOWER, 
They met at a dance. He was tall and stalwart, 
and she—oh, so sweet. 
After the seventh dance with his charmer the young 
fellow stopped suddenly and glanced round suspiciously. 
“Tt’s funny, Mabel!” he said. “See that glum- 
looking chap over there. He's been following us about 
all the time, Who is he, and what is he after?” 
“Who?t ‘That miserable-looking, half-starved tellow 
in the spotted ted tie?” remarked Mabel casually. 


Don’t worry about him; he’s only the fellow thet paid — 


for me to dome in,” 


Ne % 


oe s 


/ i 


“he had a wife. 
'@ man is almost necessarily, 


- loved her, i 
‘mind, which was continually ‘improved by the free 


him be regarded as a lover; 


ee Ned ba 24 re. a 77... ~~ a r : ita 
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- Famous Crials of Two-Hundred Years Ago. 


(A Series of some of the most atrocious crimes in the annals of English Law.) 


2.—WILLIAM CANNICOTT, Murderer. 


; Executed at Tyburn, September 20th, 1756. 


WILLIAM CANNICOTT was about fort?’ years, 0 
age, and had been a livery servant from a youth, 
though his parents, who were substantial people, would 
fain have had him learn a trade. 

When he was about twenty years old, he married 
Dorothy Tamlyn, 2 woman near forty years of age, 
with whom he had lived fellow servant; and soon after 
he set her up in a little haberdasher’s shop in Boswell 
Court. hie shop she kept near ten years, and then 
Cannicott, being then servant to the late Admiral 


- Matthews, took a house for her in East Street and fur- 


ished it to be let out into lodgings. 

Till about three years ago they lived peace- 
ably, if not haprily, together; but it then happened 
‘that, in his absence, and without his knowledge, she 
sold two suits of his best clothes, though she had no 
reasonable pretence or provocation; for he constantly 
gave her all his money, and she received, without any 
account, the profits that arose from the house, Can- 
nicott was naturally passionate, and coming in haste 
one day to put on a suit of these clothes upon a par- 
ticular occasion, he was so exasperated to find they haa 
been sold by his wife, that he swore he would never 
come Home to her any more. 

It is probable that this incident only gave colour 


to break a connection which he had no inclination to 


continue, for he kept the resolution which he had de- 
elared in his passion after that passion had subsided; 
and when he was next out of place, which happened 
soon afterwards, he betook himself a lodging in a dis- 
tant part of the town, instead of going home to his 
wife, though he still continued to give her money. 

In this new neighbourhood he was, of course, con- 
sidered as a single man—a mistake that he was rather 
desirous ‘to countenance than correct, because he knew 
that as a single man he was more likely to get into 
place than a married; and, indeed, he was +oon after 
hired to a gentleman in Cavendish Square, who declared 
that he would not hire a married man; so that he was 
from that time under a kind of necessity. to deny that 
After the first deviation from truth 
thowzh insensibly, led. to 
deviate farther and farther from the straight path at 
every step. As the women were less upon. their guard 
against him, he was encouraged to indulge himself. in 
the pleasure of such addresses as would not otherwise 
have been permitted; and thus engagements are often 


brought on which were never formally designed, and 


connections are gradually strengthened merely because 
the difficulty of breaking them gradually increases. 
Among Gannicott’s fellow” servants there was a young 
woman that waited upon his master’s daughter, to 
whom he found a secret pleasure in recommending 
himself by many little acts of kindness, with which he 
saw she was pleased, and which he therefore repeated 
with greater assiduity and delight, though he declares 
he had no design to seduce her, either as a mistress or 
a wife; yet his regard for her grew every day more 
tender as he became moré acquainted with her. He 
not only for her person but for her 


conversation of her amiable lady. Still, however, he 
avoided everything that had a direct tendency to make 
but here happened two 
incidents, which, joining with his inclinations, and the 
facility with which he saw it might be gratified, over- 
bore all his resolutions. 
and suspicious, he discovered that his master had a 
design upon her virtue, and that at the same time she 
was addressed by a youns man, who would have mar- 
ried her, and whom he thought she would consent to 
marry, if he did not profit by the influence he had 
over her by soliciting her for himself. In this situa 
tion he. determined to gain her if it was possible, let. 


more importunity than 


‘as it should have taken place. 


the took an¢'' 


As love is always vigilant 


the consequence be what it would. From this time 
his courtship commenced, and the girl sincerely be- 
lieving he had no other connection, consented to have 
him. When this was agreed he resolved to leave his 
place, because the girl would not consent to conceal 
her marriage from her lady, nor would her lady part 
with her upon that account, and because his master 
would notwithstanding think it a suflicient reason to 
part with him. In pursuance of this scheme he hired 
himself to the Earl of Darnly, and on the 8rd June, 
1754, he married his new wife at Marybone chapel. 

He went into Lord Darnly’s place the same day, and 
his wife continued in her’s a twelvemonth after they 
were married, and might haye continued there till 
now, if her master had not pursued his design with 
before, notwithstanding the 
declaration of her marriage, which, upon that account, 
as well as others, she had determined to make as soon 
As these solicitations 
made her very uneasy she complained of them to her 
husband, and he advised her to give warning. She 
immediately follc.wed his counsel, but stayed five months 
to oblige her lady, who-was very desirous she would 
go with her to Bath. When they came back, and her 
master found that she was determined to go, and that 
another maid had been engaged in her stead, he was so 
enraged at his disappointment that he would searce 
suffer her to stay long enough in the house to put her 
clothes together. When she came away Cannicott 
hired a lodgiag for her as near him as he could, that 
he might spend every leisure minute in her company; 
and he pereeived, with unspeakable pleasure an 
excessive fondness in her which increased his own, 
and he believed it impossible for any two persons to be 
more happy in each other than they were, except when 
his fears anticipated her discovery of his former mar- 
riage. 

This event, 


so much dreaded and so carefully 


fuarded against, in a short time put an end to their _ 


felicity, and made the wife who was deserted, yet more 
wretched than before. Such is the constant and the 
known effect of that officioua malignity, which is stil] 
curious to discover, and zealots to publish breaches of 
the matrimonia] contract; yet it is still suffered by a 
common confederacy in the guilt, to escape not only 
infamy but censure, under the mask of integrity and 
friendship. 

One Hobson, a coachman in Lord Darnly’s family, 
knew Cannicott when he lived in another place, and 
knew also his first wife. It happened that -the wife of 
this Hobson had become acquainted with some person 
in the house where “innicott had taken a lodging for 
his second wife, : . a ; discovered the secret. His 
second wife, how>s-": “+ did not know where to find, 
for she had remov.d to the country when Cannicott 
went out of town with his Lord, and was not yet re- 
turned; but word was immediately sent to his wife, 
and she took every opportunity to haunt and reproach 
her husband with his new connection,; This, he said, 
made him extremely wretched, not only because it was 
irksome in itself, but because it kept him in continual 
dread and solicitude, lest they should find out his 
favourite, and intc-rupt her peace, as they had inter- 
rupted his. As fears increased, so did his caution; 
-iging for his young wife, whom he 
called Nan~-, <{ a considerable distance, and required 
her never t> call, on any pretence, where she had 
lodged before; with this request she cheerfully 
complied, without knowing or enquiring why it was 
made; but her old landlady once meeting her by 
chance, dogged her home, and immediately acquainted 
Hobson and his wife where she lodged, who, with great 
expedition sent Mrs. Cannicott to acquaint her with her 
situation. Here was an end to all the stolen felicity 
at once; Nancy, at the next interview reproached him: 
but she reproaehed him with euch tenderness 
as showed less anger than love. She was overwhelmed 
with grief, and, as oftén as she could find words, she 
entreated that he would never attempt to see her more, 
but leave her to struggle alone with her misfortunes, 
and endeavour to get into another place. He could 
not consent to leave her, but he promised to procure 
her a place. This indeed he attempted, but without 
success; for it was necessary to refer to her last master 
for a character, and he, besides telling that she was 
married, suggested several faults that might conceal 
the true reason why she left the place. She then urged 
him to let her go abroad, but this he opposed with the 
utmost vehemence; and declared that he would destroy 
himself if she attempted it. 

She had twice removed her lodging, and was still 
followed by Mrs. Cannicott, who acquainted the neigh- 
bourhood with her story. Nancy, therefore, would not 
suffer Cannicott to visit her in her lodgings, where it 
was known she could not he his lawful wife; and 
though he persuaded her sometimes to meet him early 
in’ the morning, yet, a8 it was chiefly in the street, 
that afforded him no pleasure. 

Hobson and his wife in the meantime fomented the 
difference between Cannicott and his first wife, telling 
her that he had received h‘'z wages, and urging her to 
solicit him for some money, This she did, with threats 
of proseéution if he refused, saying, that she could and 


_threw it over her head and drew it tight. She im® 
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would hang him for having two: wives. 
As he believed this to be in her power, he restrail® 
his aversion, for fear she should execute it, and thet 
fore appointed to meet her on Thursday evening at ™ 
Red Lion in Berkely Square, to take a little walk. 
declared that in making this appointment he had ® 
design upon her life, but that being obliged to put ® 
at a public-house near Tottenham Court, by a sudd®© 
storm of thunder and rain, she asked him for moné 
which he refusing to give her, she had: resource fi 
to expostulation, then reproach, and then threateni? 
which threw him into a dreadful rage, in the midst ° 
which he broke away from her, and she followed hi? 
That as they were going downstairs he saw a cord ha” 
over the banisters, upon which he conceived a design ©), 
use it as an instrument to murder her, and theref™ jy 
snatched it up and put it into his pocket. When th] 15 -; 
got out of the house they went towards home, thou§) 1¢ R 
the storm increased and it thundered and lighten 7 p, 
very much. Her passion, had probably abated wh 8 §) 


— 


‘ 
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his was at the height, as it often happens that t j 1 
mind relents immediately after expressions of too ke 2] > 


reproach, which render a reconciliation on the oth® », 
side for a time impossible. This appears to have be® 99 R 
the case here, for she twice desired him to let am 4 


his hat, that the lightning might not hurt his ey®) 25 y, 
this he refused the first time, but the last time seemé bes G 
to consent, and bidding her go on, took that oppor? pet A 
ni‘, not to flap his hat, but to prepare the cord for 29 5S 
mv der; and it is surely an horrid aggravation of P 
guilt, that he made the voice of kindness a signal ™ 3) A 


silence it. for ever, and prepared to perpetrate 
~greatest injury against his wife while he seemed to ° 
profiting by her solicitude to do him good. When ? 
had formed the cord to his purpose, having tied 
noose in one end and passed the other end through 
he walked apace after her, and coming behind hi 


diately seized it with her hands, and struggled so ha 
that the cord broke, and he feared she would overpov 


him. He then thought of his scissors, and drawi!) to jy 
them from the sheath, he thrust them many times if] July 
her throat and body, npon which her grasp relaxed, shu 
she soon expired. Mod 

As soon as he saw she was dead, his passion 8% wil 
sided in a moment, and he was so struck with bedr 
horror of what he had done, that he fell down i®§ fy), 
swoon, though he cannot tel] how long he contin™] afra, 
in it; when he’ came to himself he began to think B® give 


he might conceal the fact: he stripped her and sc4} lum; 


tered her clothes, which he cut to pieces, ir differé lane 
places, as he went along. : ae 
About ten o’clock he got home extremely wet, % hati, 
immediately retiring to the place where he cleaned 7 Bray 
glasses, he washed the blood from the ruffles 
sleeves of his shirt, and putting it into the foul clot? ~ 
bag, went to bed. The next morning, his lordship ” 
ing out of town, he went ont and bought a new pair _ 
scissors, having left the others in the field near ii) et " 
body, and he sold the ring and buckles which J} 2 ¥ 
brought away; he did not return home till nig} 3 ) 
and was ther told by his fellow servants that Justi] 4 ¢ 
Fielding had sent for him upon a suspicion of murdé| 1 
and advised, if he was guilty, not to come in; but 7 rs 
insisted upon his innocence, sand when Mr. Welch cap. 4 
goon after, he was denied, Next morning, however, } 9 ; 
went with the butler to Mr. Barnes, the high consta®”] io , 
in order, as he said, to clear himself. hy 
He was examined by the jnstices, and though m2 .° 1 
circumstances appeared against him, yet the first @ 4 ] 
he confessed nothing; but the second day, finding t™] |. ] 
they had found out his:second wife, and confined 16 
upon suspicion that she had been an accessory to t 17 : 
fact, he immediately accused himself, that she might (} 18 ; 


discharged: and having fully disclosed the whole affa? ; 
he pleaded guilty at the triul, and died with great PU 49 
itence and resignation. : 
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“So the new piece last night was a frost.” i 
“No, a thaw—the audience melted away.” ee 
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JULY... 
ms Sunday after Trinity. 

g]vtlord’s call for rent. 

Sper summoned, 1598. 

helley’s birthday. Sloper wrote an ode, 1921, 
Airship crossed Atlantic, 1919. 

‘Mg George married, 1893, Ally Sloper kissed, 1887. 
ont: unlucky for wives. 

th Sunday after ‘'rinity. 

Unfortunate for landlords. 

°ber caught in storm, no pub near. Unlucky. 
*Xandria bombarded, ’82,  Alexandry spanked 
Same date. 

Caver Day. 
Uniucky to pawn or wash. 
Bastile captured, 1789. 
‘th Sunday after Trinity. 

ent day. Médst unlucky. 
~ 2nco-Prussian War, 1870. 
Sloper made tis will, ’s9. 
face Day, 1919. Drinks very scarce. 
Epidemic of headaches, 1919. 
es rush on pawnshops. 
Sunday after Trinity. 

Rough on Tax Collectors. 
Don’t travel by aeroplane. 

re Wanted, 
ns B. Shaw porn, ’56. . 

merica stil] “dry.” 
So are we. * 
8th Sunday after Trinity. 

© Signs of baked chestnuts man. 

Rticipate Angust. It may be worse. 


5th 


ne 
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PREDICTIONS. 
July. 


of ihe bald-headed Astrologer required the assistance 
the eon glasses, before he was able to prognosticate 
of petite that are likely to occur during the montii 
Cale _Waves and thunder storms. After intrigate 
vlations he has come to the conclusion, that owing 
July anus being more or less.stationary in Pisces, that 
tight Will be an exceedingly fishy month for all, except 
Wares veers, who will charge high prices and sell high 
e 1, he umbrella trade will flourish on account 01 


iy prevalence of sudden thunder storms. Straw hats 
Will, after 


these visitations, present @ limp ana 

fulmazsled appearance. Many eminent ‘divines will 

tinut Mfected ¢ ’gainst the scantiness of the apparel, 
ik he ive me ¥Y the maidens of the land. Barmaids will 


: agre meagsn ving to customers requesting a 

; ‘: ump of ice to be bbe in the glass containing their 

we theourite mixture, and these wise virgins will buy 

leaan@lves fripperies out of their illicit gains. A 

n, Nation® newspaper will advocate “swating flies” as a 

ed AE gray, nal duty and the high price of moisture, will cause 
Y © discontent amongst all, save “ Pussyfoota. 


The Ist of August, 
Ebidemie of thirst. 
‘early quenched. 
Carbolie in great demand. 

Sunday after Trinity. 
Very dry. Avoid dust, 
Hotel Cecil turned into a Coffee shop: 
9 Sloper interviews his landlady. 
19 Nothing doing. Don’t go out. 
Void Witkles, 
Winter ill @ long way off. 
Tenanunday ‘after Trinity. 
4 Many interviews Sloper. 
5 ore rent to pay. 


Keep cool on this day. 


ee 


@ 


Very unlucky.; 


; (Perhaps). 
 Rred daylight, 
7 x8 fares reduced. Great joy. 
lg pS ares increased. (Gloom).. oo 
"ime Minister pronounces cheaper beer. (reat 
19 wy) itement. 
2 he Sunday after Trinity. 
21 gs Per receives notice to quit. (Nothing new). 
| x Still there 
22 y 


23 Waminent Beaver visits a barber, 
ell known Sporting paper tips a winner. 

B Sations. 

25 Thokmakers give to the poor. 
©Y get it all back again (beware of this day). 

27 Sinn SUNday after Trinity. 

im shrimps. 

1 Winkles. 

coat seen. 

31 — has pawned his. 
®at Wave continues. 


Day of 


Unlucky. 
Phew! 


PREDICTIONS. 
August. 


Leo, Predominates the August skies, hence the 
reoPerian seer, fortells that August will be a raging 
the he month, like unto the ‘beast who rules it in 
elo, ®avens! As the day when all pawnshops are 
the; falls on a Monday, many husbands will miss 
fro T best suits and will spend their day of cessation 
a il, clad in their work-a-day raiment, Many 
Ron sed couples will sleep in bathing machines at 

h nd-on-Sea, Margate and other resorts and the 
On ao! the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., will burn 
Conn; “OUNt of the remarks that will be pagsed | con- 
“Wi, TE his neglect of the housing question. Corn 
; be cut by honest farmers and corns by Chiro- 

] to “8 who will find their services in demand owing 
; Wigte hot weather and the menting of new boots. 
| inning re? Will observe and draw attention to the extra- 
4 : “a 
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phenomenon during thie month of the shorten- 


Ally Sloper’s 
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SEPTEMBER. 
Oysters in big demand. Also Cockles. 
14th Sunday after Trinity. . 
Beware of brokers’ men. 
French Republic, 1870, S 
England still wet, 
Sloper still dry. . (Nothing upusul). 
First homecoming of coal merchants. 
The end of a week. 
lith Sunday after Trinity. 
More rent due, Gloom. 
Good for tipsters. 
‘Bad for punters. 
Sloper is vaccinated. 
Keep at home, 
1 Don’t go out. 
16 16th Sunday after Trinity. 
17 Sloper buys a pub (see next day). 
18 Sloper wakes up. 
19 Bad day to follow (heware). 
20 Don’t lose your collar stud. 
21 Dancing commences. Great joy. 
22 on’t spend money to-day. 
28 ith Sunday after Trinity, 
24 No racing. Much money spent. 
25 Thank goodness. 
‘Fayourite wins. Day of Consternation. 
27 Sloper has a bath, 
28 Sloper catches a chill. 
29 Michaelmas. 
30 18th Sunday ‘after Trinity. 


Painful. 


—_— 
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PREDICTIONS. 


September. 


The portends for September, the Eminent Star 
Gazer is compelled to admit are exceedingly grave! 
Ola Sol is eclipsed in the sign of Virgo which fortells 
that flappers all during this month will be in the 
ascendant and in consequence the pockets of bald- 
headed and beavered men, not to mention gay, young 
shorn and shaven knuts, will be emptied by these 
foolish virgins. Immense numbers of hoppers will 
£0 a hopping in Kent. Many of them will come back 
jumping, but the’price of beer will remain stationary. 
Small boys will pester impecunious pedestrians for 
pence and solicit them to “Remember the Grotto,”’ 
reminding them that oysters, which they cannot afford 
to buy, are once ziore in season. By this month it 
will be quite dark when public-houses close. Mushrooms 
will be on sale—vyery dear—in greengrocere’ shops, and 
partridges will be hung up, well out of reach, at 
poulterers. Seaside bathing will languieh, and the 
newspapers will contain advertisements of autumn and 
winter raiment, instead of condemnations of “damp 
fright” and bathing costumes: 


OCTOBER. 
Sloper changés his socks. 
Rush for overcoats commences. 
Umbrellas missing. Unlucky. 

Price of gin increased. Day of calamity, 
Tootsie has her hair bobbed. 

Free drinks in Shoe Lane. 

19h Sunday after Trinity. 

Sloper’s nasal organ changes colour. 
Great day for tappers. 

10 Beware of ice wafers. 


11 Return of hot chestnut merchants. 
12 Don’t eat on this day. 


18 Sloper seen in church. Wonderful day, 
14 20th Sunday after Trinity. | 

15 Influerza commences. 

16 So does toothache. , 

17 No-hat brigade disappears. 

18 Tuucky for lovers. 

19 Unlucky for fathers. 

20 Sloper’s boots mended. Day of rejoicing. 
21 2ist Sunday after Trinity. 
22 Tootsie receives her 101st proposal. 

23 Eucalyptus at a premium. 

24 Also hot rum, 

25 Good for geuin-boils. : 

26 Nearing rent-day. | 
27 Sleper calls on Mr, Attenborough. 

28 22nd Sunday after Trinity, 

29. Brewers issue balance sheets. 

30 Sfoper doesn’t. Unlncky. 

31 Pa “bereaved” in Fleet Street. 
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PREDICTIONS. 
October. 


During this month the Seer of Shoe Lane predicts 
that squalls and storms are sure to oceur owing to the 
malignant planet’ Saturn being in the ascendant. 
Saturday being the day which is dedicated to this 
malific celestial body is sure to be a woeful one for wives 
all through thie unfortunate month. Husbands under 
this malign influence will spend their wages instead of 
bringing them home, hence causing domestic strife, 
Walnuts will be exceedingly plentiful and blackberries 
will be on sale everywhere. The nights will be fre- 
quently cold .and misty." Overcoats will be redeemed 
from uncles. and flappers will demand presents of furs. 
Many observant people will draw attention to the ex- 
traordinary fact that the grasa in the parks is littered 
with fallen leaves, and that the few that remain on the 
trees are brown and red instead of green, which is their 
normal hue. Another instance of the malignant infln- 
ence of the évil planet that rules this month will occur 
in the neighbourhood of the Strand, where, in or about 
the second week, the Law Courts will re-open after the 
Long Vacation, and honest men will be made bankrupts 
and otherwise harassed by lawyers. — 


Prophetic Calendar for 1923. ss 


jof themertyes, thereby causing them much secret woe. 
Cia Guna 4 , ne ‘3 v4 
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NOVEMBER. BF 
os . 
1 All Saints Day. May* they help A.S. 

2% Sloper’s watch knocked otf, 1921; ; » ; 
3 Thief furious. Watch meial, Ty 
4 23rd Sunday after Trinity ; 
5 Guy F.’s Day. Sloper burned iy elligy. 
6 Mrs, Sloper buys winter costumes, 89. 
7 Mysterious disapperrance of A. Sloper, ’89. 
8 The day before Lord Mayor’s Day. 

9 A.S. creates Lord Mayor F.O.S: ; 
10 The day after Lord Mayor's Day. b 
it 24th Sunday after Trinity. , 
12 Pawnbrokers came to England, 1172, 

13 Domerday book, 1086, Broker’s men created 
14 First fried fish shop opened, 1722. e 
15 Very Lucky Day all years. 

16 Don’t wash on this day. \ 

17 Clothes won’t dry. Lazy women sad. 
18 25th Sunday after Trinity. 

i9 Sausages invented by Sir Sozzly Sloper, 1092, 
20 Saveloys tfiret sold. date forgotten. 
2i Don’t sleep. Unlucky day. 

~2 Interest due at Uncle's. 

“3 Interest paid.’ Uncle lucky. 

“4 Sloper brought his wages home. 
“5 26th Sunday after Trinity. 

“6 Mrs. S. exchanged Si’s suit for aspidastra. 

“7 Unlucky day. Stay in bed like A. §. 

“8 Wash your clothes—if you have any. 

29 Scots eat red herrings. Diy day. 

30 St. Andrew. Scots drink Scotch. saa 


Phenomenal Day. 


PREDICTIONS. ts 

November, 1G 

A thorough examination of the heavens, with the Mee 
aid of all sorts of glassés, reveals that the stars are ue 


doing nothing particular this month. This portend, BS 


> 
the Prophet féars, indicates that many would-be panto- | Nm 
mime stars will stand about agents’ offices in Maiden ny 
Lane, hoping for, but not obtaining, Christmas engage- 
ments. Owing to the absence of stars, there will be | tat 
a great boom in fireworks in the edrly days of this Re 4 
month. Maideh and bachelor unéles will say that the { — 
fireworks are poor compared with the air raids, and }. | 
lament the disappearing gvy. On the ninth of CBE 
month there will be a great procession in the City ana 
the Strand, and Ally Sloper. Esq., F.O.M., will continue — 
his immemorial custom, and present the Lord Mayor | 
with the distinguished Order of F.O:S. Leading 
scientists will write to the papers complaining that | 
fogs are caused by the imperfect combustion of coal)* or 
which will be as dear as ever. The lack of houses and. 
money will continue to be felt, and severa] cases of dis- | 
orderly conduct will be dealt with by-London’s Stipen- } — 
dary magistrates, Advertisements for Christmas pré a4 y 
sents will be seen in the papers, and ominous predic- : an 
tions will be made that the coming winter will be a es 
bad one—for the birds and the poor! ; aa 
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DECEMBER. nae 
Waits commence. \ 
Advent Sunday. 
Whelks first sold in Shoe Lane, 1901. Pb: 
Price of beer raised again, 1915. 
Four ale 1s, 4d. per pot, 1915. 
Ll. George Premier, 1916. Unlucky. 
Taxes unpaid by Sloper. Every year. 4 
Don’t buy dogs on this day. 
2nd Sunday in Advent. 5 
10 Jerusalem Monday, 1917. ' \ 
ll Borrowers and tappers commence great push, 
12 Sloper touched for 2s. 6d, twice. ; 
13 Unfortunate day for fishmongers. 
14 Dustmen become obliging. : 
15 Typists very polite atid charming. 
16 8rd Sunday in Advent. 
17 Slate club secretaries slope. Unlucky ‘ bs 
18 Office boy said, “‘ Yes, sir” to A. 8. Wonderful day. 
19 Postmen and policemen most cordial. 
20 Potman saw A. 8, home. 
21 A day of hope and expectation. 
22 Xmas presents sent and received. 
23 Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
24 Pawnbrokers open till 9 p.m. 
25 Christmas Day. ‘ 
26 Boxing Day. Pawnshops closed. 
£7 Lucky day. Pills taken. 
°8 Innocents Day, Sloper swindled umpteen times, 
29 Borrowers’ Saturday. : 
30 Ist Sunday after Christmas. 
31 Scots drink whisky at St. Paul's, * 
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PREDICTIONS. . 
December, 


Contrary to all well-regulated stars, Uranus is, for 
the second time in 1928, in the sign of Pisces, and play- j 
ing the very deuée with all the little fishes. This is an i - 
import of eyil to water-drinkers, who the Seer of Shoe og 
Lane predicts will be dismayed at the signs of good § — : 
cheer, which will become evident towards the midéle of }* | 
this month. There will be a great revival in the toy j 
trade, Poulterers, butchers, an@ grog vendors will be] 
exceptionally busy, and the neighbourhood of Shoe” 
Lane will be a hive of industry owing to the Eminent = 
and his staff being engaged in the production of “The ‘ 
Christmas Number of Ally Sloper,” which will be the 
biggest, best, and brightest paper the Eminent has ever — 
produced, Chorus girls will have a good time on 
Boxing Day, when the ghost will, walk at the resious 

antomimes, The prophet foretells that December will | 

an extremely fortunate month for children and J 
lappers, who will receive many unexpected gifts from {= 
their parents and admirers. It will be unlucky, wages , oe : 
ever for husbands and fathers of families, as, owing bee 
the malifie rnle of Uranus, they will be compelled t | 
spend their hard earnings to please their wives ini & 
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16 ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE F.O.S. GALLERY. A WEEK AFTER THE WEDDING. _. GOOD SPORTS. 
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TIM HEALY, F.O.S., K.C. 


The wisest thing the new Free State of Ireland 
Government has ever done is the appointment of 
Tiny Tim as first Governor General. 
Wisest, that is, from the English point of view. 
What the Sinn Feiners think about it may be quite 
another pair of brogues. 
Curious folk, the Irish! They hate us like poison. 
\ Why? Heaven only knows. 
We don’t hate them. Never:did. On the con- 
trary, even when they differed from us and did 
everything they could to exasperate us, we kept on 
obstinately liking them. 
Chiefly because he is Tim Healy he was created f 
Friend of Sloper and the Award of Merit conferred - 
on him December 22nd, 1922. 


JACK COCK (Chelsea). 


Jack Cock first saw the light in Cor! 
wall at the village of Hoyle, near Pé 
zance. Started life as a caddie at Bul 
ham Beeches, but lost the job throwf 
footballing with a golf ball on the sact® 
green. Is well in the limelight at Chels¢ 
who obtained him from Huddersfiel 
Jack was capped against Scotland af 
Treland in 1920. ' He is a rare good f 
low, and can sing a fine song. 


| He—*You are making me feel 
that a wife is a de:usion.” 


She—*Well, men have been 
known to hug a delusion.” 


THE THIRD MUG. +24 


“*I see Brown has got a handle to 
his name at last.” 


“Yes, he always was a mug,” 


STICKING TO THEIR GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


When Doctors 
meet to discuss the 
mistakes they have 
made. 
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